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Crumb Brush. 

Tuts brush consists of eight strips of black cloth each four inches 
and a half long and two inches wide, which are cut in narrow slits 
an inch and three-quarters deep. ‘These strips are sewed together 
along the sides, after which the brush thus formed is covered on 
both sides with lappets of white and red cloth. ‘These lappets are cut 
from Supplement, Fig. 10, and are each ornamented with point Russe 
and in application figures of red cloth on the white, and of black 
cloth on the red lappet ; in the middle of each application figure are 
sewed a few steel beads; the long sides of each lappet thus orna- 
mented are overseamed together, after which they are sewed on the 
sides of the cloth brush, alternately one white and one red. The 
brush when finished is fastened to a polished wood handle, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Knitted Summer Hood. 

ruts hood is knitted of white split wool in backward and forward 
counds on fine wooden knitting-needles in a sort of shell design. 
Figs. 5 and 6, Supplement, give the pattern of the hood, but the 
strings on Fig. 6 must be lengthened as may be desired. For the 
cape, which is begun on the under edge, begin with a loose founda- 
tion of 296 stitches (half of the under edge), and knit backward on 
this: 1st round.—Sl. (slip) 1, * p. (purl) 4, p. 2 t. (purl two to- 
gether), m. (make) 1; repeat from +; p, 1 at the end of the 
round. 2d round. 
—Sl. 1, *« m. 1, k. 
(knit) 1 in the next 
made stitch; al- 
ways knit the made 
stitches off as stitch- 
es; m. 1, k. 2 t.,k. 
1, k. 2 t.; repeat . 
from * ; k. 1 at the 
end of the round. 
3d round.—Sl. 1, 
* p. 3 t., that is, 
always knit the first 
and third together 
and draw the mid- 
dle stitch over, m. 
1, p. 3 (the first 
and last of these 
from the made 
stitches). Repeat 
from *; p. 1 at 
the end of the 
round. 4th round, 
—Sl. 1, * m. 1, 
knit the next made 
stitch and the fol- 
lowing stitch to- 
gether twisted, m. 
2, knit the next two 
stitches and the 
made stitch togeth- 
er twisted, k. 1. 
Repeat from *, k. 
I at the end of the 
round, 5th round, 
—Sl. 1, * p. 1, m. 
1, purl the next 
made stitch and the 
following stitch to- 
gether twisted, p. 1 
out of the two made 
stitches, purl the 
next stitch with 
the following made 
stitch twisted. Re- 
peat from * ; last- 
ly p.1. 6th round. 
—SI. 1, * k. 1, m. 
1, k. 3t., m. 1, k. 
2. Repeat from *; 
lastly k. 1. 7th 
round,—SI. 1, * p. 
1, purl the next 
stitch and the fol- 
lowing made stitch 
together twisted, m. 
1, p. 1, m. 1, purl 
thenext made stitch 
with the following 
stitch twisted. Re- 
peat from >* ; last- 
lyp.1. 8th round. 
—Sl. 1, knit stitch 
and made stitch to- 
gether twisted, * 
eee Si See See: 
1, k. made stitch 
and stitch together 

i ; nit 
pedgeneed pelea Fig. 1.—Kwxitrep Summer Hoop.. 


Sweep 


eswiththe following for pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 5 and 6. 





For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Fig. 10, 





made stitch twisted. Repeat from > ; at the end of the round k. 
2 after the last two made stitches. 9th round.—Sl. 1, p. 1, * p. 
1 in the two made stitches, p. stitch and made stitch together 
twisted, m. 1, p. 1, m. 1, p. made stitch and stitch together 
twisted. Repeat from > ; lastly p. 1. 10th round.—SL 1, k. 1, 
* m. 1, k. 3,m.1,k.3t. Repeat from * ; lastly k. 1. Con- 
tinue in this manner, but without knitting the first and second 
rounds; care must also be taken that the figures alternate in the 
rounds. When the knitted part is nine pattern rows high (count- 
ing diagonally) leave the thread hanging, and work with another 
needle and another ball of split wool a second similar part, after 
finishing which knit the stitches of the first part to those of the 
second part, and with all the stitches together knit the shell de- 
sign as before; but henceforward several stitches must be knitted 
together so as to narrow in every second round to correspond to 
the pattern, where the two pieces were joined. When the knitted 
part counts twelve pattern rows diagonally from the foundation 
Stitches, cast off a few stitches at the beginning of each round, ac- 
cording to the contour of the upper diagonal edge of Fig. 6, and 
continue in this manner till the knitted part has taken the form of 
the pattern ; the stitches of the last round are loosely cast off. For 
the hood, which must have the form of Fig. 5, and is begun on the 
under edge, make a foundation of 84 stitches, and knit backward 
on this one round 
plainly, making 1 
after each stitch. 
Then knit the hood 
in the design of the 
cape, again begin- 
ning the first round 
of the design. In 
the first round every 
made stitch is knit- 
ted as a stitch. 
The narrowing, by 
means of which the 
form is obtained, 
takes place only on 
the outer edge. 
When the hood is 
completed, gather it 
and the cape each 
from 10 to 11, till 
only 15 inches long, 
and crochet them 
together from the 
under side with sin- 
gle crochet stitches. 
The so far com- 
pleted hood is 
then bordered with 
a knitted edging, 
which forms scal- 
lops, and is worked 
as follows in the 
length, beginning 
on the _ scalloped 
edge. With split 
wool crochet a 
chain -stitch foun 
dation, which must 
correspond to the 
outer edge of the 
hood. It is ad- 
visable to measure 
the edge and make 
the foundation for 
the edging to cor- 
respond ; the scal- 
lops are each an 
inch and a half 
wide (twelve stitch- 
es). Cast on twelve 
chain stitches for 
each scallop, not 
including the first 
and last stitch of 
the round; but a 
few scallops more 
must be allowed for 
holding the edging 
in around the cor- 
ners of the head, 
Now take the upper 
veins of the stitches 
off on a knitting- 
needle, and knit 
backward and for- 
ward, as follows: 
Ist round.—S]l. the 
first stitch, then 
purl the rest. 2d 


. —-Sl. 1, x 
Fig. 2.—Summer Hoop ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD, Fig. 3.—Rep Casumers Summer er af 
For description see Supplement. 
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third stitches together, and draw the middle 
stitch over), k. 4, m. 1, k. 1, m. 1, Repeat 
from * ; lastly k. 1. 3d round.—SL 1, p. the 
remainder ; the made stitches are always knitted 
as stitches. 4th round.—Sl. 1, k. 3, * k.3t., 
k. 4, m. 1, k. 1, m. 1, k. 4. Repeat from * ; 
at the end of the round after the last made 
stitch k. 2. 5th round.—Sl. 1, p. the rest.—6th 
round.—Sl. 1, k. 2, * k. 2 t. twisted, m. 1, k. 
10. Repeat from * ; after the last made stitch 
k. 9. Tth round.—SL 1, p. 6, * p. 2 t. twist- 
ed, m, 1, p. 1, m. 1, p. 2 t. twisted, p. 7. At 
the end of the round (after the two purled to- 
gether twisted) p. 2. 8th round.—Sl. 1, * k. 
2 t. twisted, m. 1, k. 3, m. 1, k. 2 t. twisted, k. 
5. Repeat from > ; lastly k. 1. 9th round.— 
Sl. 1, p. 1, * p. 2 t. twisted, m. 1, p. 5, m. 1, 
p. 2 t. twisted, p. 3. Repeat from *; at the 
end of the round after the last made stitch p. 2. 
10th round.—SL 1, k. 1, * m. 1, knit made 
stitch and stitch together twisted, k. 2 t. twisted, 
m. 2, k. 1, knit stitch and made stitch together 
twisted, m. 1, k. 5, repeat from * ; at the end 
of the round k. 1. 1Jth round.—SL 1, * p. 5, 
m. 1, purl made stitch and stitch together twisted, 
p. 8 (knit off the double made stitches of the for- 
mer round as one stitch), purl stitch and made 
stitch together twisted, m. 1. Repeat from * ; 
after the last made stitch p. 2. 12th round.— 
SL 1, k. 2, * m. 1, k. 2, k..2 t. twisted, k. 1, 
k. 2 t. twisted, m. 1, k. 7. Repeat from *. 
18th round.—Sl. 1, p. 3, * p. 2 t. twisted, m. 
1, p. 2,m. 1, p.3 t., m. 1, p. 2, m. 1, p. 2 t. 
twisted, p. 1. Repeat from +; at the end of 
the round after the last made stitch p. 2. 14th 
round.—SlL. 1, * knit stitch and made stitch to- 
gether twisted, m. 1, k. 7, m. 1, knit made 
stitch and stitch together twisted, k.1. Repeat 
from > ; at the end of the round k, 2 t. twice, 
k. 1. 15th round.—Sl. 1, p. 4, * m. 1, p.2t. 
twisted, p. 1, m. 2, p. 2 t. twisted, p. 2 t., m. 1, 
p. 5. Repeat from * ; at the end of the round 
after the last made stitch p. 3. 16th round.— 
SL 1, k. 3, * m., 1, k. 2 t. twisted, k. 1, k. 2 t. 
twisted, m. 1, k. 7. Repeat from > ; after the 
last made stitch k.6. 17th round.—Sl. 1, p. 6, 
* mi,p.3t,m.1, p. 9. Repeat from * ; 
after the last made stitch p. 5. 18th round.— 
SL 1, k. 4, * knit made stitch and stitch to- 
gether twisted, m. 1, k. 10. Repeat from * ; 
at the end of the round after the last made 
stitch k. 8. 19th round.—SI. 1, p. the rest. 
‘This completes the lace. Now cast off always 
two stitches as one. 

‘The ends of the lace are sewed together from 
the under side, after which sew the lace to the 
outer edge of the hood, holding it in on the cor- 
ners as may be required. 

Pleat the front of the hood, x on @, along 
‘the seam between the hood and the lace. 


Red Cashmere Summer Hood. 
See illustration on first page. 

"Ts red cashmere hood is trimmed in the 
manner shown by the illustration on the bottom 
of the cape with a red cashmere ruche which is 
three and a half inches wide in the middle of the 
back, but is sloped to an inch and a quarter on 
the ends. This ruche is bound on both sides 
with a narrow binding of black linen-backed 
satin, and box-pleated in such a manner as to 
form a heading three-fourths of an inch wide. 
The pleats of this heading are laid downward 
and fastened with a few stitches. The front of 
the hood and the edges of the strings are bound 
with a satin binding a quarter of an inch wide. 
On the front of the hood is arranged a bound 
cashmere bow, which consists of two loops, each 
three inches long and three and a half inches 
wide, and two ends, each four inches long, two 
inches wide on the upper and four inches wide 
on the under ends. ‘The ends are finished with 
a box-pleated ruffle an inch and a half wide. In 
the middle of the bow is a rosette made of a box- 
pleated cashmere strip three-fourths of an inch 
wide and lined with satin. The lining imitates 
a cord on one side. Make the hood from the 
pattern of the Violet Cashmere Summer Hood 
given in Harper's Bazar, Vol. Il., No. 17, p. 
261., Supplement No. IV., Figs. 14 and 15. 
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OUR GEESE NOT SWAN. 


oo natural tendency of parents is to exag- 
gerate the good qualities of their children. 
How many sparks of genius, for example, 
brightened by affection, glow on the domestic 
hearth! How seldom, however, does their 
light survive the first cold breath of an apathetic 
world! If youthful promise as interpreted by 
parental love were fulfilled, this earth would be 
covered with a crowd of poets, scholars, orators, 
and philosophers. Fortunately for mankind, 
the child seldom realizes the exaggerated ex- 
pectation of the parent, or this world would be- 
come an impossible state of existence for ordi- 
nary mortals. There would be none to fill 
other than what are termed the highest voca- 
tions; and consequently, while the spiritual and 
i 1 wants would be supplied in super- 
abundance, there would be a fatal scarcity of 


the more necessary material requirements of ° 


life, The only kind of being suitable for such 
a state would be a sort of intellectual monster— 
all head and no body. A flock of Seraphim 
and Cherubim, with nothing more substantial 
than winged heads, moving half-way between 
heaven and earth, is the nearest conception we 
can form of the possible population of this plan- 
et under such circumstances. 

Parents heve no right to calculate upon the 





possession by their children of more than the 
average excellence of human beings. ‘The ex- 
aggerated estimate of parental fondness is con- 
stantly Jeading to much absurd error and serious 
mischief, It is common for one who has suc- 
ceeded by thrift or luck in amassing money to 
detect in his offspring emanations of genius 
which are never recognized by others, and would 
have remained undiscovered by himself in the 
obscurity of poverty. Thus the prosperous soap- 
chandler seeing, through the magnifying fond- 
ness of the father, a future Webster in his son, 
removes him from the melting-pot to the law- 
yer’s study. The probable result will be that a 
good natural candle-dipper will be spoiled in the 
unsuccessful attempt at converting him into the 
member of a profession’ for which he had no 
natural aptitude. We would not have it in- 
ferred from our use of this illustration that we 
deem it less possible for a successful student of 
Blackstone to spring from the sturdy loins of a 
candle-maker than from those of any other 
member of society. We desire only to impress 
the fact that parents generally should calculate 
upon their children possessing only that average 
capacity which befits them for success in any of 
the common employments of mankind, and not 
act on the presumption that their offspring are 
endowed with a genius which will be sure to 
secure them distinction in the higher vocations. 
The obvious consequence of this misconception 
of a child’s ability is that the professions are 
unduly crowded, and a vast number of persons 
who might have been useful citizens are made 
incompetent idlers, and thrown upon the world 
to waste its substance. 

In this country we certainly have no excuse 
for the absurd notion that one kind of pursuit 
gives a social distinction beyond another. It 
is this mistaken idea, however, which often leads 
aspiring parents to force their children into 
anomalous positions for which they are mani- 
festly unfitted by nature. Ifthe pulpit, the law, 
and medicine were not regarded as especially 
‘*respectable,” we doubt whether they would 
be such favorite professions. Conceding a cer- 
tain homage to those who distinguish themselves 
in them, we can not discover the claim to our 
respect of those who fail. A thriving trades- 
man is surely of a social importance greater 
than that of the briefless lawyer and unem- 
ployed divine or physician. 

If parents would check their tendency to ex- 
aggerate the capacity of their children there 
would be fewer incompetent workers im society. 
Justly measured in youth, there would be more 
chance of the right man finding the right place. 
While people persist in thinking all their geese 
to be swans we lose the use of a very good but 
humble fowl, and only have in its place an awk- 
ward attempt at a fine bird. 





GOING TO THE COUNTRY. 
HE practice of going to the country in the 
summer-time is becoming more and more 
common among towns-folk. There are a great 
many people, however, who still cling so tena- 
ciously to city life that they never tread anght 
but cobble-stones or repose in other shade than 
that of a brick wall. ‘There are thousands of 
people in our great cities whom a tree has nev- 
er sheltered, and whose feet have never pressed 
the green sod. With an horizon limited by 
roof and chimney, it is not surprising that, ac- 
cording to their astronomical observations, the 
sun comes up one street in the morning, and, 
after hanging out its light dubious through dust 
and smoke during the day, goes down another 
street at night. 

There are a great many persons who can not 
go into the country; but there is also a goodly 
number who can, but will not. These contend 
that there is nothing to be gained by a change 
of dusty street for green field, and much to be 
lost by abandoning the snug appointments of a 
town residence and submitting to the uncom- 
fortable make-shifts of country life. It is un- 
doubtedly desirable that the places provided 
for the reception during summer-time of the 
jaded inhabitants of the large cities should be 
very different from what they ordinarily are. 
It is a pity that these country resorts should be 
constructed and kept as mere show places for 
fashion to flaunt in. The pretentious hotel, 
with its ball-rooms and banqueting halls, its 
flashy parlors and upholstered boudoirs, and its 
costly but comfortless repasts, is neither an in- 
viting nor a convenient residence for persons 
of simple manners and moderate means. The 
plain farmer’s homestead or country boarding- 
house, on the other hand, is apt to be as naked 
of the necessary conveniences of life as the fash- 
ionable hotel is replete with superfluous lux- 
uries, and with the two there seems to be no 
choice but between a cheap destitution and a 
costly satiety. 

It is, however, very desirable that all resi- 
dents of large towns should seek every oppor- 
tunity of ventilating themselves in the fresh, 
pure air of the country. A long and unbroken 
continuity of city life is sure to lead to physical 
degeneration. If the primitive stock, with its 
soundness of core of rustic growth, is able ap- 
parently to resist the canker of the town, its 
offshoots will be sure to exhibit the corroding 
effects, Thus with the most vigorous first gen- 


time of life, pray, is so wholly delightful as 


eration it is seldom that a city family can boast 
of a third of stamina sufficient to prolong it to 
a fourth. 

If people and their children’s children con- 
tinue to pass their lives in the choking atmos- 
phere of large towns, they may escape, perhaps, 
the specific diseases which are the ordinary re- 
sults of such an existence, but they can not re- 
tain their natural vigor, Hardly any town 
resident can be said to be in a perfect state of 
health ; for it is found that the blood of such 
persons is almost universally more or less de- 
prived of its iron and other constituents essen- 
tial to the full strength of the body. From 
this defect results an excessive sensibility which 
not only makes the denizens of large cities ex- 
tremely liable to disease, but to vicious indul- 
gence. Their common condition is one of 
weakness and depression, which all physicians 
know to be favorable to the reception of the 
germs of pestilence, and moralists are equally 
agreed in considering as a predisposition to 
the unwholesome, wicked excitements of crime 
and debauchery. 

Great cities are, we hopefully believe, in a 
fair way of obtaining the purification they great- 
ly need. Free outlets for carrying off their 
feculence, abundant supplies of water, the lay- 
ing out of public parks, gardens, and squares, 
the diffusion of the crowded population by the 
extension of the suburbs, the expulsion from 
their precincts of all large hospitals, colleges, 
benevolent institutions, and other pestilence- 
breeders, will undoubtedly make large towns 
sufferable places of habitation in the future. 
In the mean time, if people desire to preserve 
their health and continue their generation, they 
must not dispense with going to the country. 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@ft a Certain Time of Dife. 


Y DEAR MRS. ROSE,—I offer you my 

sincere commiseration, for I could not help 
overhearing the frank statement of youf situa- 
tion which you made to Mrs. Edson the other 
afternoon, at her dancing morning with tea, 
which was so agreeable, and the name of which 
little entertainment is so neai and expressive. 
The French are a truly delightful people, and 
furnish us with many pretty phrases, for which 
I do not think that our nobler circles sufficient- 
ly manifest their gratitude. What can be more 
expressive than a dancing morning, unless it be 
a dancing tea?, I went with the greatest in- 
terest when I received my first invitation to 
this kind of entertainment, with a vague ex- 
pectation of seeing a cunning waltz by a head- 
to-head set (I translate), or of beholding the 
Lancers stately stepped by a pair of silver tea- 


Indeed, I fancied some kind of pleasant jug- 
glery for the children; but when I arrived I 
did not see a single hild under eighteen years 
of age. And when, after watching the same 
people do the same dancing which I had seen 
all the winter, I said with a smile to the hostess, 
‘«When will the tea begin to dance?” she an- 
swered, gayly, ‘Oh, Mr. Bachelor, what an in- 
veterate wag youare!” To have my ignorance 
mistaken for wit was so unexpected and so 
agreeable that I said nothing, and awaited 
events. It is useless to add that no events 
happened, and to this day I have never seen 
either the tea or the morning dance, although 
I am constantly bidden to that entertainment. 

At Mrs. Edson’s, therefore, I did not expect 
to see what I was asked to see, but I heard 
what I certainly did not expect to hear when 
you remarked to that lady, ‘‘My dear Mrs. 
Edson, at my time of life what can you expect ?” 
At your time of life! I should not have been 
more surprised if I had heard Mrs, Margery 
Honeysuckle make the same remark. At your 
time of life! Why, my dear Mrs. Rose, what 


yours? If I had heard the India Rubbery 
Joyce Heth, whom a benevolent Barnum in- 
vented for a patriotic country some years ago, 
and whom I remember seeing with emotions 
that were not patriotic—if, I say, the India 
rubber composition which was called the nurse® 
of Washington had talked of its time of life, 
then, I grant you, I might have listened a great 
deal more patiently than I looked. But if Mrs. 
Margery Honeysuckle should say, deprecating- 
ly, “A woman of my years should ‘not dress in 
colors,” I should smile and declare, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Margery, there is no rainbow bright enough 
for your wearing.” And when I heard you say 
something of the same kind, I wanted to ex- 
claim, “My dear Mrs, Rose, the apple-tree is 
clad more brilliantly in October than in May, 
and the year in its Indian Summer is brighter 
than in its spring.” 

I know what you would have done. You 
would have smiled sweetly and replied, ** No- 
thing so absurd as an old woman trying to look 
young.” Yes; but whoisanold woman? There 
is Mrs. Frisk, I know, who at seventy-five wears 
the dresses of twenty, and with them the airs 
and graces of twenty. But is that any reason 
why you at fifty should sink into an old woman? 
Because my absurd cousin Methuselah Brown 
will wear the clothes of a buck of fifty years 
ago, and try to be jauntiar than his grandson, 





a dotard? No, no, dear Mrs. Rose; I am a 
great many years your senior, but let us agree 
that you will not begin to be an old woman un- 
til I am plainly an old man. 

And I ask again, Who is an old woman? 
Who is an oldman? I suppose you would not 
accept me as an authority upon the first point, 
but I know something of the last. Mr. White- 
hair is a member of our club. I remember him 
in his swaddling-clothes— swaddling-clothes ! 
why, I remember his mother before his father 
ever saw her to fall in love with her. Yet Mr. 
Whitehair is about the oldest gentleman of my 
acquaintance. His one especial subject of con- 
demnation is youth and all that pertains to it. 
Eagerness, enthusiasm, the generous faith, the 
high hope, that, I confess, seem to me the very 
substance of youth, without which a man can 
not be young, and with which he never grows 
old—these are his peculiar disdain. At twenty 
I have seen him listen to a poet of twice his 
years with a kind of pitying toleration, as if the 
poet were a harmless escaped lunatic. Milton 
sitting blind and singing “ Paradise Lost” would 
have seemed to him a foolish old schoolmaster 
who had squandered every opportunity. Chris- 
topher Columbus would have been to Mr. White- 
hair at twenty a visionary old bore. 

Of course he is what is called Conservative 
in politics. I hope I am Conservative, also, my’ 
dear lady, but I am certainly not of Mr. White- 
hair’s school. As nearly as I can make out he 
has a profound distrust of the mob, as he is 
fond of calling it. He insists that the old Brit- 
ish Government, by which he means the rule 
of a few lucky fellows born with gold spoons in 
their mouths, as the saying is, was an ideal 
government; and he asks, with a grave shake 
of the head which is very edifying, ‘‘ And 
where, Sir, do you suppose we are drifting to in 
this country?” I confess that is a poser; and 
I have known it to be used with prodigious ef- 
fect. ‘* Where do you suppose we are drifting 
to in this country ?” It is as if somebody asked, 
in a terrified whisper, ‘‘ Why, do you suppose, 
does Brownrigg wear such a high collar?” The 
entire realm of horrible imagination is at once 
opened. ‘*Good Heavens! Iremember. His 
grandfather was h-ng-d! Do—you—really 
— mean—to—suggest—that—there—is—the— 
mark—of— the—ancestral—h-lt-r—on—his — 
neck ?” When Whitehair asks that question 
of his about drifting I assure you we feel ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, and I, for one, go home 
wondering whether the reign of terror will be- 
gin before Wednesday week, and whether the 
massacres are already arranged for September. 

I can not imagine that this gentleman was 
ever young. The gambois of the nursery, 
leap-frog and marbles in subsequent years, 
hearty laughter and the delightful extravagance 
of youth, are all not to be associated with him. 
Mr. Whitehair has certainly not half your years, 
dear Mrs. Rose; my lovely friend Mrs. Mar- 
gery was well grown before he was born; and 
when I compare his actual years with yours or 
hers, and reflect how aged he is at twenty or so, 
I am obliged to confess that you must be justi- 
fied in your estimate of your own venerable 
condition. His head sympathizes with his 
feeling; and-his hairs, unwilling to be privy to 
deceit, and to indicate a youthfulness that does 
not exist, have rapidly withdrawn from collu- 
sion with any such impression, so that his pate 
shines with the baldness that theoretically be- 
longs to extremely mature bank directors. 
When I look at Mr. Whitehair I answer my 
own question, and say, this is an old man. 

Bat, on the other hand, whenever I meet my 
good friend Holly—Christmas Holly—whom I 
am sure you remember and esteem as I do, 
and behold that pleasant face and hear that 
cheerful voice; when I observe how keen his 
interest is in all things generous and humane, 
how he kindly insists upon believing the best, 
and secretly wishes with Burns that Auld 
Nickie Ben himself wad tak’ a thought to- 
ward mending; when I see how he smiles 
upon tLe children, and how glad they are to 
see him, how he always gives the penny to 
the musical vagabonds who scrape ‘‘ Cham- 
pagne Charlie” upon their fiddles, and who 
sing so lustily through their horrible noses ; 
when I remark his patience with every body, 
and his courtesy and his encouragement, how 
naturally every body confides in him, and how 
his laugh is always the loudest and the merri- 
est, yet with no loss of the grace and dignity 
becoming a man, then I think that the old 
story is untruly told, and that this is really 
Ponce de Leon who found the fountain and 
quaffed the waters and blooms with perpetual 
youth, 

Yet he does not wear the clothes nor cling to 
the fashions of an older day. He does not as- 
sert his youth in a manner that merely empha- 
sizes his age, as my other friend Tom Jerry 
does, who wears the hats and coats of his youth, 
and is so the quaintest old man you ever saw. 
But Holly quietly changes as the trees change. 
He adapts himself to the seasons and the fash- 
ions, and consequently his clothes tell no tales, 
and his noble face asserts the unwasting freshness 
of hissoul. Itis plain, dear Madame, when you 
know Christmas Holly and Mr. Whitehair, that 
age is an internal, not an external fact. Itis a 
matter of the heart, not of the head. Holly's 





must I pair off with old Parr and behave like 
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derson’s, but there is no other frost about him. 
It stops upon the head, and not a single chill 
has ever reached the heart. 

You understand, therefore, why it is that it 
sounds so ludicrously when I hear you speak of 
your time of life as if you were an old woman. 
Why, my dear Mrs. Rose, you have no “time 
of life.” You have not reached any ‘time of 
life.” Christmas Holly was never known to 
speak of his time of life, either ruefully or apol- 
ogetically or despondently, and yet, as you 
know, Mr. Hollymight be your father. If, 
inde, you mean to be old—if you mean to be, 
as it were, grizzled and sunken and toothless in 
your heart—if you mean to be dry and dismal, 
and to croak in the sunshine like a crow in 
heaven’s sweetest air—if you mean, metaphor- 
ically, to totter and tremble and limp upon 
crutches—if you mean at your time of life to 
reproduce Joyce Heth in your own proper per- 
son—allons! you will have your own way, bat 
a very pitiful way it will be; and you, who are 
still in the ripeness of your years, will dwindle 
into the octogenarian that you already appar- 
ently assume yourself to be. 

Life and its resources are so many and so 
rich, the world with all its sorrows and shad- 
ows is yet so full and fair, we have all of us 
such boundless opportunities, however small 
they may be, of doing every kind of good serv- 
ice, that the person who stops to consider the 
relation of his years to his life or to his work 
merely shows that he is faltering. When I 
think of the noble men and women whom I 
have known, upon whom increasing years laid 
their hands, not heavy with banning but gener- 
ous with benedictions, and who, so long as they 
lived, refused to think any kindly office of re- 
spect to themselves unworthy, but properly 
cared for the temple of God, as Novalis calls it, 
in which they were enshrined, why then, dear 
Madame, I think of the company to which you 
really belong, with which my heart and my im- 
agination always associate you. And your 
**time of life” is what it always has been, what 
it always must be so long as you are yourself— 
and that is the warmest and the richest summer- 
time. Good-by, my dear Mrs. Rose—‘ June 
at its full.” Yours always, 

An OLp Bacnetor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELING DRESSES. 


HE best materials for traveling dresses are 
those impermeable stuffs that may be ex- 
posed to all sorts of weather. Substantial pon- 
gees and wash poplins of a pretty color and styl- 
ishly made meet all the requisites of a traveling 
costume. Gray and Havana brown do not show 
soil easily, and are favorite colors at present. 
They are selected in leno, pongee, mohair, and 
the summer poplins, and made up in a variety of 
ways, of which those with the simplest trimming 
are preferable. It is a bad plan to put ruches or 
flounces on the upper skirts of traveling dresses, 
as they are soon crushed out of shape by being 
sat upon. Cross-cut bands, scallops, braid, and 
fringe are the best trimmings for basques and 
upper skirts, reserving the flounces to add a fin- 
ish below. A stylish yet simple suit of gray 
pongee has an eight-inch flounce bound with 
black on the lower skirt. The upper skirt, formed 
of two deep puffs behind, and the short sailor 
jacket are merely scalloped in shallow curves and 
bound. Black ribbon sash. This was intended 
for traveling ; but many such suits are seen daily 
on the Avenue, looking as neat and fresh as when 
made early in the season. A traveling suit just 
completed for a trip to San Francisco over the 
Pacific Railroad is of gray wash poplin, of the 
thick quality sold at sixty-five cents a yard. The 
round skirt has two pleated flounces, an over- 
skirt, and short belted basque trimmed with a 
narrower flounce. The bias flounces have the 
edges turned under and faced with fine black 
alpaca braid stitched on to show like a cord be- 
low. There is no sash to this suit; but the belt 
worn with it is a novelty, or rather a revival of 
an old fashion. It is black morocco very highly 
lazed and stamped in a pattern with white. A 
arge buckle holds it securely, and the whole has 
a substantial look about it. The belts are sold 
in the shops for $1 50. 

For short trips where thinner goods will an- 
swer, the Scotch ginghams, in black and white 
stripes, begin to rival the unbleached linens. 
They wash admirably, and do not rumple or 
show soil as the light colored linens are apt to 
do. They are made in the simple style de- 

scribed above for leno. Models for elaborate 
suits of pongee and silk are given elsewhere in 
the illustrations. 

An excellent ‘‘ duster” for preserving hand- 
some silk traveling dresses is made with merely 
a skirt and a graceful but peculiar mantle, cut 
like a short sacque behind, with long pointed 
ends over the arms protecting the front of the 
corsage. The two pieces, skirt and wrap, are 
joined together, forming but one garment. It 
is of Spanish linen trimmed with brown braid. 
Another duster is a belted polonaise with a cap- 
eline, or hood, with long ends that are thrown 
over the shoulder and hang down behind. Three 
white tassels adorn the hood. 


RIDING HABITS. 


Ladies’ cloth is the favorite material for riding 
habits. Black and an almost invisible shade of 
blue are most popular this season. $4 50 or $5 





a yard is the price, and about six yards are re- 
quired for a habit. Broad Hercules braid is | 
used for trimming. For country use, and for | 


a second-best habit to be worn on dusty roads, 
the preference is for heavy gray linen, or for 
satin jean of tan and dust color. Folds of the 
same are stitched on for trimming. ‘The skirt is 
fully gored, forming almost a circle; but is made 
longer on the right side than the left. All the 
fullness about the waist is in the back. ay 
of tape attached to the belt and hooked to the 
seams half-way down on the under side will loop 
the skirt to walking-dress length, for the wearer 
to walk in when going to the riding-school. Our 
illustrations show graceful ways of disposing the 
train when the equestrienne alights. The cor- 
sage with broad revers and linen chemisette is 
most dressy and cool for summer. High cor- 
sages are rounded quite low in front, and worn 
with a bow at the throat. The pleated postillion 
basque, and the flat pointed jockey, both of which 
merely extend across the back, and the full basque 
surrounding the figure, are all worn, Sleeves 
are nearly tight, disclosing the white linen cuff 
inside, A deep mousquetaire cuff is on the out- 
side. High silk hats, with the brim sloping up- 
ward behind to fit over the chignon, are most 
worn in the Park, Black is preferred, but light 
colors are chosen with light habits. For the 
country a straw cap has been introduced, and 
a flat-crowned hat of Milan braid with velvet 
facing on the brim, and ornamented with an 
ostrich feather and flowing veil. Black dotted 
net and colored grenadine are used for veils. 
Cravat bows are of white lawn, edged with Va- 
lenciennes, or else of white gros grain striped 
with a color becoming to the wearer. Black 
grenadine bows, with embroidered ends, are 
much admired for equestriennes. The gloves 
are of undressed kid of neutral shades. 


CAPELINES. s 

At the summer resorts abroad capelines, or 
summer hoods, are taking the place of hats and 
bonnets. For morning wear they are made of 
white muslin or of cashmere in the manner 
shown in our engraving. In the afternoon and 
evening black or white lace, which ever predom- 
inates in the toilette, is used for this picturesque 
drapery. A French toilette for afternoon drives 
will give an idea of the lace capeline. The dress 
is white batiste, or foulard, a round skirt and 
puffed upper skirt trimmed with a flounce head- 
ed by a black lace ruche, amidst which are ro- 
settes of coral-colored silk notched at the edges. 
Sabot sleeves with double ruffle of silk falling over 
the hand. Short silk basque without sleeves, 
trimmed with black lace. Sash and parasol of 
the bright hued silk. The black lace capeline 
lapped at the throat, with its deep centre turned 
up over the chignon and held on the front crépés 
by a rose and buds. Coral jewelry. Long gloves 
of écru kid. 

On this side of the water hats are universally 
worn out of town, bonnets being reserved for 
the city. With youthful, dimpled faces no- 
thing can be prettier than a round hat of white 
Swiss. The muslin is shirred on the crown, 
and a pleated ruche edged with Valenciennes 
borders the brim. A vine of sweet-brier or a 
cluster of field-daisies is placed in front. More 
serviceable hats for country wear are made of 
white jaconet gathered on cords. Parisiennes 
wear hats of white or of unbleached linen trimmed 
with cluny lace to match dresses of the same 
material, 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT SUMMER TOILETTES, 


Foulards and summer silk dresses worn in the 
afternoon are made more dressy by the addition 
of a jabot of lace, consisting of a band ef Swiss 
insertion with a row of Valenciennes lace on 
each side. It surrounds the neck, and extends 
down the front of the corsage to the belt. Oth- 
er dresses have the neck cut low in front in the 
shape of the letter V, and completed by a collar- 
ette formed of a narrow puff of muslin, with a 
wide ruffle of Valenciennes below it. Pretty 
fichus of tucked and dotted muslin are shaped 
like spencer capes, broad in the shoulders, and 
pointed at the belt, with a short basque added. 
A wide collar is turned over at the throat. The 
whole garment is edged with Valenciennes, head- 
ed by colored ribbon. A belt with buckle or 
sash, and a cravat bow, are of wider ribbon of 
the same shade. ‘These fichus give an air of 
style to the simplest muslin dresses, 

The sabot sleeve is greatly in vogue for high- 
necked dresses of foulard, grenadine, and silk. 
At the top it is like an easy-fitting coat-sleeve, 
but gradually widens below, and is gathered into 
a ruffle, or sometimes two, falling downward on 
the wrist. The opening is just large enough to 
slip the arm through. 

Dresses of all materials, from muslin to silk, 
are being made with short skirts and separate 
trains, or else with the train attached to the three 
back widths, to be looped in the street, and al- 
lowed to flow in the house. This adds an extra 
toilette to the wardrobe at small expense, as one 
waist and sleeves will serve with both skirts. 

The fancy for checked goods has revived the 
old-fashioned cross-barred muslin for breakfast 
dresses and children’s use. It is very service- 
able, is strong as piqué, and much cooler, and 
washes clear and white while there is a thread 
of it left. It is trimmed with bias bands of the 
same stitched on wider bands of solid colored 
percale that show like a piping above and below 
the white bands. Bright green and mauve per- 
cale are most used. Nansook, with a thick twill- 
ed stripe, is also worn; but it is not so durable 
as the barred goods, as the thin stripe is apt to 
split. 

Fine French mtslins, rose-color, china-blue, 
and apple-green, are worn beneath white organ- 
dies, and are much lighter and cooler than silk. 
Foulard and percale are also used beneath trans- 
parent muslins. Grenadine requires silk linings, 
Some Chambery gauzes are thick and glossy 
enough to be worn over white muslins. 

Lace points are bunched up on the shoulders in 





every conceivable way. This fashion is ruinous 
to fine lace, but is persisted in until straight- 
hanging draperies are the exception, and begin 
to look stiff and ungraceful. Old mantles that 
have been laid aside for years because too small 
for use are now brought to light, and their shape 
and size concealed by this new mode of draping. 
The entire depth at the side is fastened high on 
the shoulders in a single bunch of folds, held by 
a gold clasp or a ribbon bow. The whole of the 
dress sleeve is disclosed. The back of the man- 
tle is allowed to droop nearly to the sash, and 
the fronts are lapped beneath the belt. Square 
shawls of white or black grenadine, with plain 
hems or with fringe, are arranged in the same 
way, and look very stylish. Short sacques of 
white llama lace lined with colored silk are worn 
at the watering-places. Embroidered Swiss mus- 
lin shawls, mantles, and baschliks are greatly in 
favor abroad. Canton crape shawls, elaborate- 
ly embroidered and trimmed with lace or fringe, 
are draped in the manner shown in our engrav- 
ings. 

Large-meshed nets of coarse saddler’s silk or 
of fine soutache are worn by way of change from 
the invisible nets so long used over the chignon. 


They are very durable, and are shown in black 


and every shade of brown to match the hair. 
They are especially pretty with light hair. Pink 
and blue nets are shown, but are not admired. 
Price 50 cents. 

For information received thanks are due Mes; 
dames Drepen ; and VirFo.et; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; and Scumauper. 








PERSONAL. 


Gerrit Smiru has again been indulging in one 
of his benevolent moods—giving $2600 to the 
Oswego Orphan Asylum. It seems that as he 
was walking through the institution he saw in 
the school-room colored children mingled with 
the white, and was told that no distinction was 
made as to color. This touched the old gentle- 
man in the right spot, and the result was the 
twenty-five hundred. 

—General ALEXANDER 8. WeRB, a son of 
JAMES WaTSON WEBB, Esq., has been elected 
to the presidency of the College of the City of 
New York. The trustees have done wisely in 
bringing fresh, vigorous blood into the execu- 
tive of the college, imitating, in this respect, the 
recent action of Harvard College, and Hobart 
College, at Geneva. 

—The Princess or Prussta, VicToRIA’s 
daughter, has requested Costa (recently knight- 
ed) to compose a new national hymn for Prus- 
sia; which excites the ire of Germany’s musi- 
cians and Germany’s people. That, for such a 
work, she should have selected a foreigner! 

—During the recent riots in Paris GusTAVE 
Dore took it into his head to go into the street 
to see how things went on. Being in his work- 
ing-clothes some one put a five-frane piece in 
his pocket by way of encouraging him to go in 
with the rioters; but G. D., not being in press- 
ing want of the five-franc piece, declined, and 
with alacrity retired in good order to his own 
apartment. 

—Louis NAPoLEon has done himself the cred- 
it of paying to Epmonp AxsouT twenty thousand 
frances to write a work on Working-men’s Un- 
ions. The Viceroy of Egypt pays E. A. a liberal 
salary as private correspondent. He is living in 
the very choicest of literary clover. 

—ALEXANDER, of Russia, has sent to our Pres- 
ident a small field-piece, on which are inscribed 
the names of the various victories won by the 
latter. Those little courtesies—how pleasant! 

—Secretary Fis came on from. Washington 
last week to attend Commencement at Columbia 
College; the more willingly for the reason that 
his son, Hamiiton Fisu, Jun., delivered the 
Valedictory Oration. When Governor Fisx 
graduated from the same institution in 1822, it 
was with the highest honors. Another of his 
sons, NICHOLAS Fisn, has just been appointed 
an Assistant U. 8. District Attorney by Judge 
PIERREPONT. 

—Victor Hueo has written a note to AL- 
PHONSE Kakk (in reference to something that 
had been said depreciating his (HuGo’s) repub- 
licanism), in which he says: ‘tI never defend 
myself from any imputation.” If people gener- 
ally would follow V. H.’s example what a world 
of worry and annoyance would be saved! 

—The heir to the crown of Denmark and the 
heiress of the crown of Sweden and Norway are 
to be married on the 28th inst. There is to be a 

eneral jubilation throughout both countrie< 
And, what is more, the bridal presents will h® 
something worth while, for on such occasions 
the crowned heads of Europe vie with each oth- 
er in the costly elegance of their gifts. 

—A lady writing from Rome about Liszt says 
he is now fifty-seven, but looks ten years youn- 

er. His Abbé’s costume is very becoming to 
him, for he has a well-shaped leg’ and foot; 
wears black silk stockings, knee-breeches, and 
a long black coat, made something like a wo- 
man’s polonaise. His hair is thick and long, and 
streaked with gray. He has now nothing of the 
wild, melancholy look that was attributed to 
him when young, but is kind, courteous, dig- 
nified, gentle, with a happy, free, independent 
way which is very attractive. He talks French, 
German, Italian, and English, and knows how 
to play the piano-forte. Prus IX. is very fond 
of him; and well he may be, for Liszt recently, 
when in Germany, gave a concert that netted 
30,000 francs, which the pianist presented to His 
Holiness. 

—Among the speakers at the recent Com- 
mencement at Cornell University was CHaRL- 
Ton T. Lewts, Esq., one of the editorial staff of 
the New York Hvening Post, who addressed the 
candidates for degrees. His theme, ‘‘ The Lim- 
its of Radicalism,”’ is — of as having been 
treated in a very scholarly and able manner. Mr. 
Lewis is a recent acquisition to the editorial 
brotherhood, and for readiness, originality, force, 
and style has taken a prominent position. 

—The artists are returning from Europe—F. 
E. Cuurcn, M‘EnTEE, and GrrrorD having last 
week arrived upon their native heath. CHURCH 
has had a grand time in the far-off ruins of the 
Old World, and will doubtless soon give us the 
pictorial results, 

—The new Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Rose- 
son, has, much to his credit, intimated his in- 





tention to rescind the order of Mr. Bort di- 
recting a change in the names of government 
vessels. The beautiful Indian names are to be 
retained instead of the “‘ Spitfires,” “‘ Gorgons,”” 
‘* Wasps,”’ and other cheerful appellations which 
Mr. Boris proposed to favor us with. 

—The estate which the late Dr. RusH be- 
queathed for the founding’ of a free library in 
Philadelphia has been appraised at $1,067,000. 
The new library edifice is to be erected in South 
Broad Street. For practical purposes to the 
great public this will be the best and most 
widely-used library in the United States, if not 
in the world. There will always be a great 
Russ to it. 

—REBECCA FREEMAN has just deceased in 
Tennessee at seventy-two. ReEBEccA, while in 
her teens, lost her lover. She not only “ took 
on”’ about it, but took to the woods, built her- 
self a hovel, refused to be courted or comforted, 
kept the white slippers and gown in which she 
was to have been married, and had frequent 
private “interviews” with them. It was a pe- 
culiarity of Resecca’s, when she felt particu- 
larly sad, to go to her front-door and blow a 
long tin horn for hours at a time. The lost 
one, however, didn’t turn up, and as a tooting 
operation it didn’t pay. ; 

—The King of Sweden writes a poem a day, 
and once in a while one that is deemed worth 
printing. What they pay him per column is 
not stated. 

_ Father CLEVELAND, a very old Boston no- 
tion, entered on his ninety-eighth year on the 
20th ult. with powers unimpaired.” Should he 
survive until the centennial of the nation’s 
birth, in 1876, he would be one hundred and 
four, and, moreover, would probably be the last 
survivor of those Americans who were born sub- 
jects of Gzorek IIL., if not of all that monarch’s 
subjects. 

—Baron SToEcKL, for many years the distin- 
guished minister of the Czar to this country, 
but whose higher honor it is to be the husband 
of a Springfield, Massachusetts woman, has been 
decorated and pensioned by his Imperial master, 
as the reward of long and faithful service. 

—The orphan children of Morgan County, 
Georgia, will have cause to bless the name of 
Mrs. Koxs, who died recently and left an estate, 
valued at one hundred thousand dollars, in trust 
for the education of poor orphan children in that 
county. 

—An English magazinist, in sketching the 
personal peculiarities of members of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, says of Lord GRANVILLE that “he 
can be described by the one word—irresistible. 
No one can watch him long or closely without 
seeing that he feels compelled alike by his very 
rank, and wealth, and influence, to show the 
world that these things are, after all, mere acci- 
dents. To use a homely phrase, Lord Gran- 
VILLE, when in the company of his social in- 
feriors, always seems to be apologizing for the 
fact that he is an earl and a great nobleman. 
But there is nothing of Mr, Heep’s ’umbleness 
in it. Indeed, though one would think it ex- 
aggerated in almost any other man, it seems 
natural to Lord GRANVILLE—a happy gift, which 
belongs to him alone among Englishmen. What 
wonder, then, that the Earl is popular with the 
people! Noone can be brought in contact with 
him without falling a willing and contented vic- 
tim to the wonderful glamour which surrounds 
him. With what a charming simplicity and 
gracefulness he yields the palm to those who 
have fairly won it from him! And how unas- 
suming and inoffen-ive he is in the hour of vic- 
tory—the hour which, after all, tests men’s 
qualities more than any other! Statesmen who 
are intellectual giants compared to Lord Gran- 
VILLE, think it no shame to be overcome by this 
bland and ever-courteous foe; and his rivals in 
his own party yield to him a deference such as 
they would not pay to the ablest statesman or 
the haughtiest nobleman in the House. In social 
life Lord GRANVILLE shines as a star of the first 
magnitude; and his happy knack of bringing 
into the House of Lords something of the at- 
mosphere of the drawing-room, aids him not a 
little in his difficult task. No man can preside 
over a social gathering with greater success; no 
man can do more to overcome the difficulties 
attending any great public undertaking—such 
as the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862; no man can 
blend more harmoniously the conflicting ele- 
ments of society. A hundred anecdotes might 
be told to illustrate his irrepressible good-na- 
ture, and his absolute freedom from all pride 
of birth or place.” 

—The Rev. Ropert CouiyeEr, of Chicago, did 
the best bit of talking at the dedication of his 
new church, a few Sundays since, that was ever 
done in Chicago, or any where else; namely, he 
told his people that his heart’s desire was that 
the pews in the church should be free; but that 
that could not be unless the debt of the church 
were paid. He then opened on them with forty- 
parson power, and on sending the plates around, 
and counting up the contributions, it was found 
that seventy thousand dollars had been received. 
Free pews after that. 

—They have a DIcKENs in ebony in Kingston, 
Jamaica. He gives original readings descriptive 
of negro life in Jamaica in the olden time. His 
name is MuRRAY, and he is as clever in the hu- 
morous as he is in the pathetic. All classes at- 
tend his lectures, and he is wonderfully popular. 
Goes to England soon to try it there. 

—Collector GRINNELL has made one appoint- 
ment from among the literary people—that of 
Colonel T. B. THorps, the *‘ Bee-Hunter.” The 
Colonel is so clever with pen and pencil, is so 
gees a talker, and has had so much experience 
n the public service, that his abilities. should 
bring him speedy promotion. STODDARD, GRANT 
Wuite, and Barry Gray are also custom-house 
Officials. It’s reputable to be “‘in the customs.” 

—Mrs. LILLy SPENCER, the artist, whose fine 
painting of ‘‘ Truth Unveiling Falsehood” is on 
exhibition at the Studio Building Gallery, is 
married and has eight children. She has expe- 
rienced nearly all the vicissitudes of life, and 
performed all sorts of labor, in-doors and out; 
but her genius has so far arisen above obstacles 
as to have enabled her to produce works of art 
that have given her an assured position among 
artists. ‘ 

—The father of the young Bourzon who was 
recently married in this city to Miss Hamen has 
become so disgusted with life, in consequence, 
that he has decided to sell his hétel in Paris. 
The more immediate difficulty, however—the 
one that troubles him most—is abont his horses. 
He has thirty, and where to board them per- 
plexes him. 
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Point Russe Embroidery simulating Lace. 

Tuts design serves for trimming children’s cloth- 
ing, blouses, covers, lambrequins, etc. 
worked on colored woolen or on white wash mate- 
rials, with fine black or white silk, or with working 
Our readers are already familiar with the 
manner of working point Russe. 


cotton. 


Rosette for Trimming Lingerie. 
Tuts rosette is made by first working a tulle 
foundation with enameled cotton, 
circle of the design with double thread, the next 
two circles with single thread, and the last two with 



















Inrant’s Boot with REvVERs. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
N 


o. XL, Figs. 


2 sl. in the next 2 ch. 


- 


It may be 


Work the inner 


split thread. Draw 
coarse cotton thread 
two or three times 
around the edge of 
the foundation, and 
work the tulle with 
button -hole — stitch 
over these threads. 
Then crochet the 
edge as follows with 
fine thread or yarn: 
1st round.—In every 
button-hole stitch 
loop 1 de. (double 
crochet), after every 
de. 1 ch.; on the 
corners crochet 2 or 3 de. in aloop. At 
the end of the round fasten to the first 
de. with a slip stitch. 2d 
round.—10 ch., the first three 
of which serve as 1 de., then 
1 de. in the following ch., * 
passing over 2 dc. work 2 de. 
separated by 7 ch. on the fol- 
lowing ch.; from * repeat in 
the round. Lastly, fasten to 
the 3 ch. at the beginning of 
the round with 1 sl., and work 
3d round.—In every chain-stitch scallop of the for- 


14 and 15. 


mer round work 2 sc. separated by 5 ch., after that always 2 ch. 


Skipping-Rope worked with Gray Yarn and Red Wool. 


Fig. 1 shows the end of a skipping- 
rope worked with yarn and wool. 
a Spanish reed of suitable length (68 
inches in the original); a piece of rope 
may be substituted for this. 
knobs, fasten wadding and foundation on 
the ends, and work this over crosswise 
with heavy gray yarn, which must be 
drawn tightly and fastened under the 
Then work the knob with gray 
yarn in the manner shown by Fig. 2 with 


knob. 





Fig. 2.—Manner OF 
WORKING SKLPPING- 
Rore. 


in the length. Straighten the end by working 
as many roun ls as may be required, in each of 


Take 


To form the 


a needle, beginning on 
the upper edge; work, 
after a few rounds, with red 
zephyr wool. Asis distinct- 
ly shown the thread must be 
wound around one of the 
cross threads, then run un- 
der the next cross thread, 
wound around it, and thus 
continued. Having finished 
each knob, button-hole stitch 
the reed with red wool, fas- 
tening in a double thread 
of the gray yarn, and al- 
ways working two button-hole stitches in every sec- 
ond following button-hoie stitch; the position of 
these two stitches must alternate in the rounds (see 
Fig. 2). Each knob is finished with a row of red 
woolen loops. 


Netted Guipure Parasol Cover. 

For making this cover, a two-third section 
of which is shown by the illustration, work 
first, for the foundation, a straight strip, 
which must count as many holes in the 
width as the holes required in the width of 
the cover. The fineness of the foundation 


‘ 


Fig. 2.—B1s ror Grru From 
2 To 3 Years OLDr—Bacx. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 1.—Brs ror Girt From 
2 to 3 Years OLD.—F Ront. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 12. 


L 


as a vignette for pocket-handkerchief 
A netted guipure alphabet 
was given in Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. I., No. 31, p. 484. Work 
the foundation from the cor- 
ner in backward and forward 
rounds, beginning with two 
stitches, and adding one at the 


corne 





rs. 








9. 
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tration, and in such a manner that every two of 
the pieces lie together in opposite directions—the 
point of one next the wide side of the other; they 
must be divided from each other by three squares 
of space. Having worked the design in each piece 
according to the illustration, work the outer thread 
in close and regular button-hole stitch, including 
the netting threads also; cut the pieces out of the 
foundation and join them from the under side with 
clo8e overcast stitches. In making a new parasol 
the seams may be sewed in with those of the ma- 
terial; in this case 
cut the pieces apart 
in the middle of the 
3 dividing squares so 
as to leave a square 
and a half for each 
seam, in which case 
the button-hole stitch 
need be worked only 
on the under edge. 

















Two Corners in 
Netted Guipure. 

THESE corners 
serve for covers, cush- 
jion-covers, etc., or, 
in connection with 
letters, may be used 


end of each round. The illus- 


tration shows the different 
stitches used, such as point 
de toile, point d’esprit, and 


point de reprise. 


Inrant’s Piqué Boor. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No.X. Fig. 18 ; 


Crocheted Mat for Dishes, Cans, etc. 


See illustration on page 469. 


Tuis mat is crocheted with gray twisted yarn in sc. (single crochet), a few 


the following roundsit will not be necessary 
to mention the repetition from *. When 
widening is not mentioned always work 
one stitch in each stitch of the former round. 
round.—>* 3 sc. without the foundation thread 
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depends upon the size of the parasol, and 





it may be netted over a coarse steel knit- 
ting-needle or over a wooden mesh, ac- 








cording to the size required. Begin the 
strip on one corner for the foundation 
with two stitches, and work in back- 
ward and forward rounds, adding 
one stitch at the end of each round 
till it counts one knot more than 
the strip requires holes in the 
width—in the pattern this is 

68 stitches; then work one 
round on the same number of 
stitches, and afterward add 
one stitch at the end of one 
round and take off one at 
the end of the following, 

till it counts 250 stitches 
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which leave one stitch at the end of the former 
round, and at the beginning do not work a 


stitch over the 












Zig. 1.—Corszr ix Nerrep Gextunn Yon 
Covers, HaNDKERCHIBFS, ETC. 


mesh, but work only 


a knot in the stitch of the former 
round so that the stitch shall 
“be smooth. 
pleted the strip, mark 
with a thread the 


Having com- 


outline of each 

of the eight 
pieces from 
the illus- 























in the next two stitches, 2 sc. over the foundation 
in the following two stitches. 
rounds. —Always 
thread in the two stitches worked over it in 
the preceding round—in the 4th round always 


three, and in 


stitches without the foundation thread. 6th 
round.—Always 3 sc, over the foundation 





= 


thread in the two stitches which were 
worked ov 





tion. 








Section or Nerrep Guievre Cover ror Parasot. 


dation 


























before that always 4 sc. without founda- 
7th round.—3 se. over the foun- 


three stitches of the former round, 
before that always 5 sc. without 
foundation. 
without foundation in the follow- 
ing two stitches, 
foundation in the next stitch, 

2 sc. without foundation in the 


stitches over and a few without the 
twisted twine which forms the foun- 
dation, and thus makes a damask de- 
sign. ‘The edge is finished with a 
gimp-like braid of the twine. Begin 
the mat in the middle with a founda- 
tion of 8 stitches, join these in a round 
with | sl. (slip stitch), lay on the twine 
and work: Ist round.—In each foun- 
dation 2 sc. over the foundation. 2d 
round.— > 2 se. without the founda- 
tion in the fol- 
Ae lowing _ stitch 

(the foundation 
thread must now 
lie loosely on the 
right side), 2 sc. 
over the founda- 
tion thread in the 
next stitch 
of the for- 
mer round. 
From * re- 
peat seven 
times. In 









3d 


4th and 5th 


2 sc. over the foundation 


« 


the 5th round always four 


er it in the preceding round, 


thread on the corresponding 


8th round.—* 2 sc. 


9° 


sc. over the 





following two stitches, 3 sc. 
over the foundation in the 
next three stitches which 
were worked over it in the 
last round. 9th round.— 

* 3 se. without foundation 

in the next two stitches 


Fig. 1.—SK1rpinc- 
RoPE WORKED 
witH Gray Yarn 
AND Rep Woo., 











Uprer Part. 


over the foundation in 
the next two stitches worked over foundation, 
3 sc. without foundation in the next 
two stitches worked without it, 
83 sc. over foundation in the 
next three stitches worked 
over it. 10th round.— 
* 38 sc. without 
foundation, 3 sc. 
over founda- 
tion in the 
next two 
stitches 


without foundation, 2 sc. 
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Fig. 2.—Corner 1n Netrep GuiPurE For 
Covers, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
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previously worked over it, 3 sc. without foundation, 3 sc. over foun- 
dation in the next corresponding three stitches. 11th-25th rounds. 
— Always 3 sc. over the foundation thread in the three stitches of the 
previous round which were worked over it; béfore these work always 
several stitches without foundation as follows: 3 sc. in the llth, 4 
in the 12th, 5 in the 13th, 6 in the 14th and 15th, 7 in the 16th and 
17th, 8 in the 18th and 19th, 9 in the 20th and 21st, 10 
in the 22d and 23d, and 11 in the 24th and 25th rounds. 
26th round.—Always 5 sc. over foundation in the pre- 
vious three stitches which were worked over it and in the 
one immediately before and one immediately after them ; 
work the stitches between these five stitches without 
foundation. In these stitches without foundation widen 
as much as may be required in this and in the remaining 
rounds. Work in this manner 18 rounds more. On the 
illustration the stitches worked over the foundation are 
distinctly shown. Lastly, crochet a round always altern- 
ately 1 sc. over and 1 sc. without foundation. At the 
end of this round fasten the twine and crochet thread, 
and cut them off. On the outer edge of the mat sew a 
gimp of interwoven loops of twine (see illustration). 


®@Xnitted and Crochet Fanchon. 
Tue fanchon which Fig. 1 shows opened out is knitted 
of black Shetland wool. The edge is finished with cro- 


cheted edging three- 

quarters of an inch 

> wide, Cut from Fig. 

9, Supplement, a piece 

of foundation. Begin 

. the fanchon on the 

Frower-Pot Hovper. back corner with a 

For design and description see Suppl., No. XIL, Fig.16. foundation of 5 stitch- 

es and knit plain back- 
ward and forward, widening according to the pattern at the beginning and end 
of each round. Ist round of the design. —Alternately k. 2 t. (knit two together), 
m. (make) 1. 2d and 3d rounds.—Knit plain. “ Repeat these three rounds, 
alternating the figures of the design. Fig. 2 shows a section of the fanchon in 
full size. The edging, which is crocheted crosswise and sewed on, consists of 
the following rounds: Make a foundation of 14 stitches; passing over the last 
four, crochet 1st round.—1 de. (double crochet) in the next stitch, 1 ch. pass- 
ing over one stitch, 1 de., 5 ch. passing over five stitches, 2 dc. separated by 
38 ch. in the last stitch, 4 ch., and turn the work. 2d round.—4 de. in the next 
ch., 2 ch., 5 de. in the next 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. in the next ch., 1 ch., 1 de. in 
the next ch., 4 ch., turn the work. 3d round.—1 de. in the next ch., 1 ch., 
1 de. in the next ch., 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. in the next 2 ch., 4 ch., 
turn the work; repeat these last two rounds till the edging has reached the re- 

quired length. 








CHOPS. 


HO that has ever been a bachelor, or a sojourner at the sea-side, 
does not know the boarding-house chop—the drab, thin, leath- 
ery, tasteless, greasy 
morsel of flesh, fried in 
its own fat in a dirty 
frying-pan, and remind- 
ing one by its odor of 
the old days at school, 
when the last in bed 
blew out the candle, 
ww to say nothing of the 
* sprinkling of ashes it 
has received while it 
‘ R pia was being kept warm 
7h aye a4 a in front of the fire. 
wat awa tows va , The domestic chop is 
> almost as bad. If there 
is a good butcher in the 
neighborhood, it is pos- 
sibly a little thicker, 
and if the ruler of the 
kitchen insists upon the 
gridiron replacing the 
usual frying-pan, it is 
Fig. 2.—Sectrion or Fancuon, somewhat less greasy, 
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Crocuet Mat ror Disues, Cans, Etc. 























Fig. 1.—Kyitrep anp Crocuer Fancnon. 
Yor pattern see Supplement, No. VL., Fig. 9. 
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Boy’s Netrep SaTcHet. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., us than is abso- 
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but it is, notwithstanding, just as dry and insipid as its congener; 
it is generally nearly black in color, except indeed where the bars 
of the gridiron have left light lines on its horny surface, and it is 
fringed with an edging of blackened fat that suggests dreadful thoughts 
of chimneys on fire and parish engines. 

But, to pass at once from insipidity and blackness into sweetness 
and light ; let us try and describe—or rather recall to our 
remembrances, for description is impossible—the number- 
less excellences of a properly cut and well-cooked chop— 
a plump tender triangular mass of bright brown meat, de- 
fended on two sides by an impregnable rampart of bone, 
and on the other by a breast-work of crisp fat. At the 
bone end there is a soft white cylinder of delicious mar- 
row, and behind an osseous outwork there is a tid-bit of 
juicy meat of a different flavor to the rest. Cut boldly 
anto the middle of the victim, and watch the ruddy gravy 
flow out all over the plate under the gash made by the 
sacrificial blade. Forkful after forkful of the juicy tender 
meat, tempered by morsels of crisp fat and a dash of true 
mushroom catsup, are consumed by the happy epicure, 





with interludes of white 
stale bread and floury 
potato soaked in the de- 
licious gravy, until no- 
thing is left but the bare 
bone. Now is the time 
fof a draught of stout, 
while » fresh victim is Fix Bava. 
being brought forimmo- For design and description see Supplement, 
lation, and the true de- No. VILL, Fig. 11. 
lights of the chop are 
once more tasted. Some chop-eaters load their plates with cauliflower or 
other vegetables, pepper, mustard, savce, and half a dozen other incongru- 
ities; but the true votary knows that nothing should be eaten with a chop 
but stale bread, salt, mushroom catsup, and potatoes. 

But let us see if we can discover the reasons for the enormous difference 
between the true chop and its vile counterfeit, for which purpose we must 
step across the boundaries of chemical science just for one moment. 

Chemists tell us that raw meat consists principally of fibrin and certain 
juices holding albumen and various salts in solution. This fibrin, or solid 
portion of the flesh, constitutes only about one-quarter of the weight of the 
meat, the rest being made of a watery fluid containing the albumen and 
salts. The liquid portion is held by the fibrin much in the same way that 
water is held in a sponge; but as soon as the fibrin is submitted to the 
action of heat, either in roasting or boiling, it contracts and squeezes out 
these juices, which contain not only the greater portion of the 
nourishment, but also the flavor of the meat. The fibrin from 
which the juices have been separated contains scarcely any nour- 
ishment, and is al- 
most tasteless, as 


ly testify. On the 
other hand, the 
cooked juices are 
sapid and full of 
flavor and nour- 


— Fig. 8.—Emprorery Pattern FOR 
6 may now Cuitp’s Brs.—[See pag . 
come back to the wtirg = lo, 
kitchen with the 
knowledge that in , { 
cooking a chop the 
first condition of 
success is not to 
let a drop more of 
these doubly valu- 
able juices escape 











lutely unavoida- 


™ : Fig. 4.—EmMBrorperY PaTTeRN FOR 
ble. For this pur- 8 


CuiLp’s Brs.—[{See page 468.] 





Section or Emproipery Patrern IN Satin AND (HAIN StitcH ror ScarF Mantitia.—{See double page, Figs. 11 and 13.] 
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pose our chop must be put down over a bright, 
clear, and somewhat fierce fire. The first thing 
that happens is the coagulation of a portion of the 
albamen on the under side of the chop, and a 
contraction of the fibrin which draws the juices 
into the centre. If we leave our chop untouched 
the meat will gradually harden all the way 
through, driving the juices before it, and caus- 
ing them to overflow into the fire from the up- 
per side. ‘To counteract this we must conse- 
quently turn our chop over the instant the under 

’ gide begins to harden. As soon as what was at 
first the upper side is sufficiently hard, which 
generally happens with a good fire in a minute 
or so, it is turned once more, and so on until 
the operation is complete. In fact, a game of 
battle-door and shuttle-cock must be played with 
the chop; the moment the juices have been 
driven into the middle of the meat it must be 
turned, and the turning repeated continually, 
so that each side may be done alike. The 
length of time for cooking a chop properly must 
depend on the fierceness of the fire and the tastes 
of the individual. ‘Ten minutes and at least ten 
turnings may be taken as a minimum when the 
fire is brisk, and when an underdone chop is 
preferred; but there is no royal road to chop- 
cooking, and perfection in it can only be attain- 
ed by great practice and a fair amount of intel- 
ligence. 

The greatest element of success is of course 
the chop itself. It ought to be sawn, and not 
cut, and should be at least an inch or an inch 
and a quarter thick. If it is too thin it will not 
contain sufficient gravy to keep the interior in a 
soft and tender condition, and in spite of all the 
care possible it will become hard and tasteless in 
cooking. The fat of course must be trimmed 
according to taste; it is a good plan where a 
number of chops are served up together fo trim 
them differently, so that all tastes may be suited. 
If there is the slightest suspicion about their 
tenderness, they should be well beaten with a 
knife-handle or a silver spoon, taking care not 
to alter their natural shape, about an hour be- 
fore cooking them. 

The next point to attend to is the fire, which 
should be rather fierce, and composed of nothing 
but cinders; not the slightest particle of coal 
smoke should be seen any where, and coke 
should be absolutely tabooed. ‘The cook who 
really desires to excel in chop-cooking should 
keep a special box for chop cinders, and should 
be always on the look-out for them. In the 
morning, for instance, before the fires are light- 
ed, the grates should be cleared of their cinders, 
and all the nice, clean, round pieces, of the size 
of a large walnut and upward, should be picked 
put and put away in the chop cinder-box. The 
fire should be made up with them at least three- 
quarters of an hour before cooking. If more 
than one batch of chops is required, the fire 
should be made pretty high in the first instance, 
and the top bar of the grate let down for the 
second batch. It is generally a dangerous thing 
to touch the fire during cooking; but if there is 
any necessity for it the poker ought never to be 
used, but only a few well-burned cinders should 
be ped on here and there. The gridiron, 
which should be of iron or silver, must be kept 
scrupulously clean, and never used for any thing 
else. Some cooks use enameled gridirons, with 
channeled bars, to keep the fat from running 
into the fire; but these refinements are not at 
all necessary if the gridiron is placed well slant- 
ing forward, so that the fat may trickle along 
the bars and drop into the fire away from the 
chop. The chop should be turned either with 
two silver spoons, or else with a pair of tongs 
made for the purpose. The cook that would 
turn a chop by sticking a fork into it, and so 
letting out all its most delicious gravy, ought to 
be treated in a precisely similar manner, and 
then broiled over a slow fire. 

Chops should be served on a dish kept hot 
with spirits of wine or hot water, and each guest 

®should be provided with a hot-water plate. Com- 
ply with the proper conditions, and chop-cook- 
ing ought to be as successfully carried out in 
your own kitchen as at any first-class hotel. 

The conditions are, a thick chop; a bright, 
clear, fierce fire, a clean, well-tilted gridiron; 
a quick hand for turning, and a sharp eye that 
can tell when a chop is done by the change of 
color on its surface—comply with them and suc- 
cess is certain. 

One word at parting. Having achieved suc- 
cess, do not profane the altar on which the vic- 
tim is sacrificed by incongruous adjuncts. A 
well-cooked chop is best honored by a snowy 
table-cloth, bright plate and glass, sharp cutlery, 
willow -patterned crockery, white stale bread, 
floury potatoes, trae mushroom catsup, and the 
best stout to be procured for love or money. 
Eyes that beat the glass in brightness, and wits 
that distance the knives in keenness, are not 
wholly to be despised by the worshipers at the 
shrine of chop. 








LOVERS’ VOWS. 
Br twilight’s glimmering ray, 
By all the stars ome a 
And sun that rules the day, 
I love thee! oh, I love thee! 


By Luna's liquid beam, 
every hope that cheers me, 
By Gopi biota deere 
I love thee! oh, I love thee! 
Tl _ speak not of those eyes, 
Though piercing through and through m 
Nor charms which ail must prize, nie 





OUT OF NAZARETH. 


HAT night—it was the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and sixty-five— 
standing at the window of his own room—the 
‘*back chamber” of a small, unpretending honse 
that overlooked the length and breadth of one of 
the loveliest valleys in New England—Andrew 
Morrison took a mental survey of himself and of 
his surroundings. A survey that was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, if one may judge from the 
contraction of the broad, overarching forehead, 
the compression of the stern lips—they were stern 
in that light and in that mood—and the look of 
pain that deepened and darkened in his eyes. 

The last flushes of gold and crimson were dying 
out in the west; the purple glory faded from the 
eastern hills ; the great moon rose up slowly from 
behind the three majestic mountain peaks that 
kept watch and ward over the beautiful valley ; 
and the whip-poor-will’s long, lonely, melancholy 
cry resounded faintly in the distance. Andrew 
Morrison neither saw nor heard. At length, 
turning from the window, and drawing his hand 
across his eyes as one awakening, he said, in a 
low, self-contained voice : 

***Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth ?’” 

Just then a gay young voice, with a touch of 
girlish peremptoriness in its tones, called from 
the foot of the stairs : 

**Cousin Andrew! 
down! I want you.” 

Hastily plunging a pen into the depths of his 
inkstand, he drew his port-folio toward him. 

‘*T am busy to-night,” he answered. ‘* Writ- 
ing letters.” 

“*Oh, but you must come!” again sounded up 
the staircase. ‘‘I have been over the river and 
found some new ferns and two or three queer 
fossils; and I can not classify them without your 
help. The ferns will droop before morning.” 

For a moment longer Andrew Morrison hesi- 
tated, while an inexplicable look, that seemed 
born half of pleasure half of pain, passed over 
his face. Then, brushing back his hair and 
smoothing down his chestnut beard, he went 
down stairs. 

There was nothing to be afraid of—nothing to 
shrink from, one would think—in the vision that 
met his eyes as he entered the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned parlor, with its low ceiling and the curious 
carvings on the mantle-piece. A slight, girlish 
figure, over rather than under the average height ; 
rich, wavy hair of golden brown, simply parted 
on a calm, white forehead and drooping low in 
one heavy coil; eyes of softest, tenderest hazel 
—eyes that were at once mirthful and strangely 
pathetic; cheeks usually pale, but flushed to- 
night with warmth and exercise; and lips like 
the heart of a crimson rose—dewy, sweet, and 
tempting. The figure was clad in simple blue 
gingham, with dainty linen ruffles at the throat 
and wrists. Some sort of a white cobweb with a 
fringe of nodding, dancing atoms lay upon the 
lustrous hair, and over the shoulders was thrown 
a light shawl of glowing scarlet, giving the picture 
the one needed touch of brightness. Upon the 
arm hung a basket overflowing with ferns, mosses, 
trailing vines, and wild flowers. 

Andrew Morrison was but a man; and being 
so, his eye brightened and the moody look passed 
from his face as he stood in the doorway gazing 
upon the pretty tableau—brightened, although 
he had vowed a thousand times, and had re- 
peated the vow to-night, that this witch, this 
siren, this enchantress, this lovely Ruth May- 
nard should henceforth and forever move the 
pulses of his being no more than if he were an 
iceberg, and she the sea-weed tossed against it 
by the winds of stormy Labrador. 

For was she not one of Fortune’s petted favor- 
ites—one of her daintiest darlings—cradled in 
luxury, nursed in affluence, sheltered from the 
very winds of heaven, lest, forsooth, they should 
visit her tender cheek too roughly, shielded from 
contact with earth and earthly work, lest her 
small, white fingers should be soiled by the pol- 
luting touch? Was she not born and bred in 
that great city from which the cry of want and 
woe went up incessantly to the ear of Him who 
sitteth in the heavens, and where, in the dark 
and cold, starving mothers strove to hush their 
wailing little ones within a stone’s-throw of good- 
ly dwellings all aglow with light and warmth ? 
Was not she of the favored few who drew their 
costly robes about them and ‘‘ passed by on the 
other side ?” 

In short, “‘ could any good come out of Naza- 
reth ?” 

And, besides, was she not the child of Clara 
Wain? — He had been a mere boy, to be sure; 
but still he remembered all about Aer. He 
knew how she had broken the heart that loved 
her, and to which her own was plighted; how 
she had sold herself for wealth and.a position in 
the fashionable world; and. how for years she 
had moved in that world a queen, ignoring old 
ties and utterly forgetful of the days when she 
used to go a-berrying in the blackberry-patch 
down by the paper-mill with him whose grave 
had been for many a year green on the hill-side 
yonder. 

He remembered all this. She had been his 
mother’s far-removed cousin, and he had heard 
the matter freely discussed when he was thought 
too young to comprehend it. And now, what 
spirit of evil had sent her daughter, weary of 
Newport and Saratoga and Cape May, hither in 
search of rest and quiet? Why had she come, 
with her unaccustomed graces, her sweet sim- 
plicity—which, after all, might be the very per- 
fection of art—her rare beauty, her culture and 
her refinement, her childlike, appealing loveli- 
ness, and her perfect womanh to turn him 
from the ‘‘ even tenor of his way,” and to disturb 
his quiet, studious dreams? Why did she call 
him “Cousin Andrew,” thus at once acknowl- 
edging their distant relationship and claiming 


Cousin Andrew! Come 





him as friend? What had his life to do with 
hers—his, who now for so many years had been 
vowed to the service of God and of humanity ? 
If he ever loved—if he ever married, it must be 
some woman of lofty aims and noble purposes, 
some woman who would be a help, not a hin- 
drance, in the work that God had given him to 
do—some woman of firm heart and strong hand, 
brave to do and to dare for the sake of Truth and 
Right. 

And this Ruth Maynard—this_pretty child— 
this sweet woman—this charming butterfly— 

And yet—and yet! 

It is the ‘‘ old, old story,” Andrew Morrison ; 
and you—are you stronger than other men? We 
shall see. 

Ah, how he was tempted that night! Had 
he first met Ruth Maynard in her father’s ele- 
gant drawing-rooms, surrounded by all the asso- 
ciations of fashionable city life, ‘‘ clothed in pur- 
ple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every 
day,” he would have admired her probably ; for 
this man, who had rarely passed out from be- 
neath the shadow of his native hills, who knew 
more of books than of men, more of nature than 
of the world, was capable of appreciating to the 
full her grace and beauty, and of feeling the 
charm of the innumerable delicacies and refine- 
ments that encompassed her. But it would have 
been just as he admired the jewels at ‘Tiffany's, 
without one thought of possession, without one 
desire or longing. 

But during all those summer months she had 

mn an inmate of his own home; not as a mere 
“city boarder,” dazzling the eyes of the country 
folk with half-worn finery, and repeating, on a 
small scale, the follies and fripperies of last win- 
ter’s dissipation ; but living happily and quietly 
the life of a daughter of the house. Dressed as 
simply as any of the village lasses, she had fol- 
lowed his mother about from pantry to dairy, 
beating the eggs to foamy lightness, and print- 
ing rose-buds on the balls of golden butter. She 
had filled the house with bloom and beauty. She 
had trained blossomy vines over window and 
doorway. She had extemporized lovely baskets, 
and filling them with treasures from field and 
wood, had hung them where each one was a pic- 
ture. She had gone to the hay-field with the 
hay-makers, and rode home in the fragrant twi- 
light crowned like Ceres with nodding wild flow- 
ers. She had gone a-berrying and a-fishing. 
She had botanized and made an herbarium. She 
had found Indian relics and strange fossils. It 
was hard to say what she had not done since 
that lovely evening in the last of May when 
Andrew Morrison drove to the dépét to meet 
**Clara Wain’s daughter.” He had expected 
to see a stately, brilliant woman, stylish to the 
last degree, who would graciously condescend to 
her country cousins, and kindly ignore their ig- 
norance of all that was worth knowing in con- 
sideration of the convenience she intended to 
make of them. 

She had been a curious study to him. He 
had soon discovered that, woman of fashion 
though she doubtless was, she could talk of 
something besides roués, parties, the newest dan- 
seuse, and the latest prima donna. He found 
her sweet, simple, unaffected, and altogether 
charming. She held the key to a part of his 
nature that had never been unlocked before. 
She was a new revelation to him—this seeming- 
ly artless child who won him by a thousand 
nameless witcheries—this cultured woman whose 
society supplied somewhat that his whole life 

ad lacked, What would he do when she had 
gone back to her own circle again? Would 
not his existence be vapid, flavorless, empty of 
warmth and light and color? God knew. But 
—she was Clara Wain’s daughter, and she came 
“* out of Nazareth.” 

A narrow, conceited dogmatist, do you say? 
Not so. Narrow in one sense, perhaps; but 
neither conceited nor a dogmatist. He was an 
humble, earnest, prayerful man—a man of lofty 
aim and noble purpose—a man who worked 
faithfully and heartily for God and for human- 
ity. He was also a man of iron will, tenacious 
of opinion, not changing easily or lightly. If 
he was somewhat narrow, it was the narrowness 
of circumstance, not of nature. 

She was going away on the morrow. Up 
stairs in the little south chamber her trunks were 
already packed and strapped for the journey. 
He tried to think he was glad of ®; for, strong 
man that he was, he felt his power of resist- 
ance.was growing weaker and weaker, and he 
feared—yes, he actually feared—that he should 
tell Ruth Maynard that he loved her. Was he 
aught to her? Could it be possible that she 
cared for him, a quiet, plain man, whose life was 
so unlike her own? If she had been a simple 
village maiden he would have answered yes to 
these questions. But—her mother before her 
had known how to soften tone and bearing to 
the sweetest womanliness; and how to give to 
eye and lip a world of tender meanings. She 
was Clara Wain’s daughter. Let her pass. 

But, as I said before, he was sadly tempted 
that night. At first Ruth was eager and enthu- 
siastic over her ferns and other treasures; and, 
besides, there was a great deal to be said about a 
harsh and one-sided critique in a late number 
of the At/antic. But as the evening wore on a 
shade of sadness stole over her bright face. 

“Ah me!” she sighed, ‘‘ this has been a hap- 
py summer!. And I am going away to-mor- 
row.” 

Her companion bent toward her eagerly, twin- 
ing a spray of bitter-sweet about his finger. 

**Has it?” he asked. ‘“‘ Have you really been 
happy here, Ruth ?” 

‘*Very happy!” she answered below her breath, 
while a soft flush like the faint lining of a sea- 
shell deepened upon her cheek. 

“So happy that you will ever care to come 
back to us? 

Ah, Andrew Morrison! 





She raised her eyes until they met his. . Did 
she read the love within them, and did she see 
also the doubts, the distrust, the hesitation? 1 
can not tell you, But the flush faded as sud- 
denly as it came, and rising from her seat she 
swept the ferns and mosses into the basket. 

‘*Of course I shall come back again some 
time,” she said. ‘ Unadulterated country is a 
thousand times better than Saratoga.” 

She took her candle, and bidding him good- 
night disappeared up the little staircase. 

‘The next day she left Hazelhurst. 

Andrew Morrison .went back to his half-for- 
saken work—his books, his pen, his philanthrop- 
ic schemes, his pleas for the helping of the hu- 
man race. He bad no time to dream love dreams 
or to sigh over any might-have-beens, however 
beautiful. For already this man, from the re- 
tirement of his quiet country home, had writ- 
ten words that had thrilled all hearts, and in- 
cited many to noble endeavor. Already men 
here and there were beginning to regard him as 
a power in the land—as one whose influde upon 
his age would be strong for good or for evil. 
That it would be for good, and for good only, 
those who knew him best never doubted. 

He had never written to Ruth Maynard, and 
of course there was no direct communication be- 
tween the two. An occasional letter to his mo- 
ther, sweet and dainty as Ruth herself, broke the 
silence now and then, But the old lady was but 
a poor correspondent. Letter writing was a la- 
bor to one of her years and her early training, 
and at length even this poor attempt at inter- 
course ceased. Andrew heard of her the next 
winter as the gayest of the gay; heard of her beau- 
ty, her wit, her grace, her elegance; knew that 
she was reigning Queen of Hearts, and receiving 
the homage that society so freely pays to its 
crowned ones. He felt that he had passed out 
of her life as utterly~as if he had never been. 
Then he plunged into his work with more than 
his wonted ardor; and with a keen pang at his 
heart taught his reason to say, ‘‘ It is well.” 

Months passed, and at length there came to 
the little village of Hazelhurst an official-looking 
document with a great red seal informing An- 
drew Morrison that the Freedmen’s Bureau had 
need of him. Government had a mind to see 
for itself whether there was any firm substratum 
of plain, practical, working common-sense un- 
derlying the man’s brilliant theories. So, will- 
ing to stand the test, he went to Washing- 
ton. 

From thence, on business best known to him- 
self and to those who sent him, he went farther 
southward, traveling through the Carolinas and 
the Gulf States, and halting finally in a small 
town in the interior of Mississippi. But mean- 
while he had heard strange tidings—tidings that 
made wild havoc with the theories and settled 
opinions and prejudices of half a lifetime. One 
day, upon a steamer that was slowly picking its 
way among the sand-bars of a sluggish river, he 
encountered an old friend from the North. Ea- 
gerly he asked for news. 

‘There is none, to my knowledge,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ During the war we all lived on Cay- 
enne pepper; but since Sherman finished his 
grand ‘ March to the Sea,’ and Lee surrendered, 
our pottages have shown a lack of spicy con- 
diments. ‘There’s nothing stirring; and gold 
stands still away up out of sight somewhere.” 

“But what is going on at home? Any thing 
new at Hazelhurst ?” 

‘* Nothing whatever. Stagnation reigns since 
you left, Morrison, When are you going back ?” 

‘Thus they chatted away for an hour, until the 
steamer drew up at a dilapidated wharf, where 
two little darkeys, kicking their heels against 
the barrels upon which they were perched, 
seemed to be the only inhabitants. ; 

** Thriving-looking place! But I get off here,” 
said Morrison's friend. ‘*Oh, by-the-by! I near- 
ly forgot to tell you. What do you suppose has 
become of that charming Miss Maynard who 
spent some months with you a summer or two 
ago?” 

“*T am sure I can not tell. Gone as a mis- 
sionary to Beloochistan, perhaps.” 

‘* Something very like it, I confess,” was the 
laughing rejoinder. ‘‘She’s been down here 
somewhere doing mission work among the freed- 
men for nearly a year. I should as soon have 
expected such a procedure from the Queen of 
Sheba! But there goes the bell; good-by!” 
and with one quick clasp of the hand he leaped 
ashore, leaving his companion dumb with aston- 
ishment. Before he recovered sufficiently to 
speak the steamer had receded from the dock, 
and speech was vain. 

It would be idle to attempt to portray the sud- 
den revulsion of feeling that drove Andrew Mor- 
rison nearly frantic, and left him far down in 
the Valley of Humiliation. How had he mis- 
judged this woman! How, from the height of 
his superior wisdom, his superior goodness, had 
he looked down upon her, refusing to see or to 
acknowledge the strength beneath the sweetness, 
the earnest purpose that underlay the roses of 
her life! Because her path was not his path, 
because her ways were not his ways, because she 
had not been a rugged toiler in the same fields 
wherein his harvests had been gathered, he had 
refused to trust even to his own intuitions, and 
had believed her a mere trifler, unworthy of the 
love of one of God's true workers. Because she 
was Clara Wain’s daughter he had distrusted 
the evidence of his own senses, and doubted her 
truth and her singleness of heart. 

But while he had planned, she had executed. 
While he had dreamed, she had acted. While 
he had stood afar off, gazing upon the battle, 
and cheering others on to the contest, she had 
entered the lists, and, single-handed, had en- 
gaged the hosts of ignorance and degradation. 

He could have fallen at her feet and bowed 
his forehead in the dust before her. ‘‘ Thou 


livest my ideal life, and what I only dream, thou 
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art,” was the language of his heart. If he could 


only find her! 

But he could obtain no clew. He wrote to 
yarious friends, only to learn that her father had 
recently died, and that the remainder of the fam- 
ily had removed to a Western city. To letters 
addressed to her mother he received no reply. 
Once he heard, in some incidental way, that she 
was in a certain town in Georgia; but when he 
reached the place he found a Miss Maynard who 
was—not Ruth. He wrote to the Department at 
Washington, but it could give him no informa- 
tion. At last he began.to doubt if she were liv- 
ing. He knew the labors, the perils, the hard- 
ships she must have encountered ; and he woke 
in lonely midnights to fancy that her voice in 
some extremity of danger was calling upon him 
for help and succor. He did not neglect the 
business that had drawn him southward; but 
with it he coupled a long search for Ruth May- 
nard. For months he wandered over that fair 
Southern land, seeking tidings of her whom he 
now loved with a love that was daily growing 
more and more hopeless. Often, like Evan- 
geline, he ‘‘sat by some nameless grave, and 
thought that perhaps in its bosom she was al- 
ready at rest.” But he did not ‘‘long to slum- 
ber beside her.” Ah, no! 

He had work that must be done ere he en- 
tered into that rest. He resigned the official 
position he had held, and devoted himself, soul 
and body, to the service of the weak, the lowly, 
the down-trodden, the oppressed. ‘To follow in 
the footsteps of the woman whom he had scorned 
was now the sole ambition of his life. No labor 
was too severe, no task too revolting, no under- 
taking too perilous. 

At length a fearful epidemic broke out among 
the blacks who inhabited a squalid portion of the 
great city in which he had located himself, and 
where he was doing missionary work with a zeal 
and a self-sacrificing devotion that was worthy 
ofa martyr. Friends urged flight, but he would 
not desert his post. ‘Taking his life in his hand 
he went about among the sick and dying, at once 
physician, nurse, and priest. 

One afternoon he entered a lowly cabin where 
a suffering mother and dying child were wrestling 
alone with the Dark Angel. It was in a different 
“quarter of the city from that in which most of his 
work had been done. 

** Have you been alone all day?” he asked of 
the sick woman, as he gently took the wailing 
babe from her arms and bore it to the low door- 
way for a breath of purer air. 

**No, massa. De young lady war yere dis 
monnin’.” 

** What young lady ?” 

**De good young lady from de Norf, massa. 
Pears like she done got sick herself. She war 
comin’ to make suffin for Philly, mammy’s poor 
leetle chile,” she added, as the boy writhed about 
in the kind arms that held him, and they were 
fain to carry him back to the bed again. 

Andrew Morrison made both mother and child 
as comfortable as he could, and made arrange- 
ments with a neighbor to look in upon them in 
the night. Then he asked: 

“Where is the young lady of whom you 
spoke? If she is sick she should be looked 
after.” 

The woman did not know. But she reckoned 
that Dinah’s Cesar could tell where she lived, 
for the young lady was teaching him his let- 
ters, 

**Dinah’s Casar” did know; and his knowl- 
edge being quickened into action by the sight 
of a few pennies, he trotted along by the side of 
Massa Morrison at a rapid pace. 

It was a balmy evening. ‘The doors and win- 
dows of a small cottage a little way out of the 
city were wide open, and the breath of roses and 
heliotropes stole past him as Andrew Morrison 
pulled the bell and heard its peal resounding 
through the house. No one answered, and aft- 
er waiting a reasonable time he stepped into the 
hall. All was still as death; and for a moment 
he hesitated in doubt whether to pursue his in- 
vestigations or to retrace his steps. Perhaps— 
nay, very probably—this was a most Quixotic 
adventure. What if the young lady were from 
the North—and what if she were sick? Doubt- 
less she had friends to care for her. 

He stepped back into the street, where an 
old colored man was sitting complacently under 
a hedge of Cherokee roses. 

** Uncle,” he said, as the old man respectful- 
ly touched his battered straw hat; ‘‘ uncle, do 
you know the young lady who lives in this 
house ?” 

** Yas, massa; I is ‘quainted wid dat young 
lady. All de brack folks dey knows her.” 

** Does she live here alone ?” 

“Dar war a ole lady libed wid her once, 
massa. But she got de fever las’ week. She 
mighty good ‘ooman. De Lord he want her up 
dar, massa,” and the quaint old figure lifted its 
eyes reverentially upward. 

“Do you mean that she is dead—the old 
lady ?” 

** Yas, massa.” 

Andrew Morrison hesita‘ed for a moment. 
Then he asked, 

“Have you seen the young lady to-day, 
uncle ?” 

** Saw her ‘bout noon, massa—when she went 
into de house. Hain’t seen nuffin’ ob her sence 
den, Sar, and I’se been sittin’ yere all de time.” 

Recrossing the street, he entered the house 
again, and gave the bell another pull. It rang 
through the silence loudly and clearly, and still 
there was no response. He pushed lightly upon 
a door at the left of the little hall, and it yielded 
to his touch. = 

A small room, with windows opening upon a 
shaded piazza; matting upon the floor—light 
cane chairs—a settee, and a round table with a 
few books and a writing-desk. A handful of 
blue English violets were fading in a little crys- 
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with sweet perfume, A glove, still bearing the 
impress of the wearer’s hand, lay upon a chair, 
and a shawl trailed upon the floor. 

Andrew Morrison’s heart beat painfully, Some- 
thing in the very atmosphere of this room stirred 
all the pulses of his being, while at the same 
time a vague, undefined fear almost overpowered 
him. Suddenly he sprang forward, white as a 
ghost, and with a step as soundless. He could 
have sworn that he had seen that little inlaid 
writing-desk before. He remembered the quaint 
pattern in arabesque, and the curious scroll- 
work in the border. It was no impulse of un- 
manly curiosity that made him endeavor to raise 
the lid. If he had indeed seen it. before, away 
off under the hills of Hazelhurst, he knew whose 
name would be engraved beneath it. But it was 
locked. He picked up the little glove, Ruth 
Maynard’s glove—if his heart could trust its own 
intuitions—held it reverently for a moment, al- 
most as if it had been the hand so long vainly 
sought for, and then passed into the hall again. 
There was another room, evidently a dining- 
room, opposite; and at the end of the hall a 
door which led to the small back-yard, across 
which was the kitchen, Thitherward he went. 
But that too, although bearing traces of recent 
occupancy, was deserted. 

Where next? Should he go “‘ up stairs, down 
stairs,” perhaps, ‘‘into my lady’s chamber?” He 
debated the question only for an instant, then 
rapidly ascended the stairs. 

The upper story was precisely like the lower— 
a hall with a chamber on either side. The door 
upon the left was ajar, and he glanced into the 
room. It was empty. Then he crossed to the 
one opposite, and knocked once, twice, thrice. 
There was no answer; but as he listened intent- 
ly he thought he heard a faint sigh, not a moan, 
but just a long, quivering breath. Hesitating no 
longer he laid his hand upon the door-knob, and 
softly turned it. To his great joy it was un- 
locked. 

The blinds were closed, and at first he could 
see nothing. But as his eyes became accustom- 
ed to the darkness he discerned a white, motion- 
less figure lying upon the lounge in the farther 
corner of the room. What a moment was that! 
As he glided like a spirit across the apartment, 
shadowy with approaching night, it seemed to 
him the one supreme moment of his life for 
which all other moments had been made, 

Silently he bent over the white form and gazed 
upon the deathlike features. His heart had not 
deceived him. It was the face of Ruth May- 
nard, 

Do you think that then his long repressed love 
surged wildly up, that he caught the still figure 
to his breast, and strove by passionate kisses to 
bring back the warmth and color to the fixed, 
white lips that had so often smiled upon him, 
but which perhaps would never smile again ? 

Ah! he had never reverenced her as he rever- 
enced her then! He did not dare to touch her 
lips or even to press one kiss upon her brow. 
For one instant he fell upon his knees beside the 
couch, and his hot tears fell like rain upon the 
small, white hand that had so faithfully minis- 
tered to others’ needs. ‘Then, without so much 
as lifting one ringlet of her hair, he locked the 
chamber door and sped like the wind toward the 


y. 

“It is life or death, doctor! You must go 
with me at once!” he said. And in an incredi- 
bly short space of time he stood in the office of 
a friend; and in less time than it has taken to 
write the words they were whirling back to the 
cottage, only stopping long enough to pick up an 
efficient nurse on the way. 

It was a fearful struggle between life and 
death ; but life at last won the victory. Its forces 
were sorely shaken, and its hosts well-nigh rout- 
ed. Days lengthened into weeks, and weeks be- 
came months before Ruth Maynard was carried 
down stairs into the little sitting-room, and sat 
with Andrew Morrison gazing out upon the soft 
blue southern sky, while the pale crescent moon 
hung low in the west, half lost in the opaline 
lustre of sunset. 

There were few words between them, but si- 
lence that was more eloquent than silver speech. 
At last Ruth reached forth her hand, and lightly 
touched the one that rested upon the arm of her 
chair. 

**Earth is so beautiful!” she sighed; ‘‘ and 
life is sweet. You saved my life, Andrew—do 
you know it? If God had not sent you to me 
that night, I should never have breathed again. 
They would have found me there some time in 
that chamber a dead, ghastly thing.” 

The child—she looked like a child, so slight 
and delicate, with the short hair, which was all 
that was left of her luxuriant tresses, curling 
damply about her brow—shuddered as she spoke. 
As if she had been indeed the child she seemed, 
her companion drew her toward him until her 
head rested upon his shoulder. She was so inex- 
pressibly dear to him in that hour of weakness 
and dependence; and, far away from home and 
kindred, she clung to him even as a child might 
have done. Yet would she give him the life 
he had saved? Had he any right to seek her 
love—he who had so misjudged, so wronged 
her? 

Prisoning her hand in his, with the soft twi- 
light about them, and the odor of orange-blos- 
soms in the air, he told her all—the whole long 
story of his love, his doubts, his, as he called it, 
pharisaical presumption. 

**T was so wise in my own conceit, Ruth,” he 
said, at last, ‘‘I set up a ‘ Nazareth’ for myself, 
and then asked if any good thing could come out 
of it?—as if all the goodness, all the truth, all 
the self-abnegation this great world holds was to 
be found in my own narrow sphere! God for- 
give me, Ruth, but I was a very Pharisee.” 

Ruth smiled softly. I think she was con- 
tent. 








A WOMAN’S IDEAL. 
A PARODY. 
Wuor’er he be, 
That not Impossible He, 
To be hereafter lord of me, 


Though he now lie 
Where mortal naked eye 
Can not his shape descry, 


I do believe that he, 
Most verily, 
In flesh and blood doth wait for me. 


I wish him beauty, 
That owes not all its duty 
To arts of dress—pins, rings, or blue tie. 


Something more than 
Hats or blacking can, 
Which make the fop, and not the man. 


An eye that’s bright 

With youth’s own eagle light, 
And needs no “glass” for sight. 
A stately form and tall, 
Highest in field and hall, 

As was of old Kine Sav. 


Standing among men, proud, 
With a free step, uncowed, 
With a high head, unbowed. 
Tender to woman's tears, 

Pity for maiden’s fears, 

Kind words for children’s ears ; 


A true heart and clear head, 
Yet not all Euclid-bred, 
Or on stale classics fed ; 


One who can ride to hounds, 
And loveth sylvan sounds, 
But is not ‘‘horsy” without bounds ; 


One who can steer and scull, 
A “biceps” that can pull 
Up-stream a whole boat-full. 


Yet with a soul and parts 
For finer, gentler arts, 
That live in noble hearts: 


One who can rise and sing 
When maidens wake the string, 
And softest cadence fling. 


A fair, good name, 
Perhaps no renown or fame, 
At least no taint of shame. 


A manly grace, 

That looks you in the face 
And owns to no disgrace. 

Now, if Time knows 

This him, for whose high brows 
There waits my wreath of vows, 
He that dares be 

What these lines wish to see, 

I seek no further—it is he! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ECRET societies are not always established 
on right principles; but about one hundred 
women of Jonesville, Michigan, have recently 
formed a ‘Secret Society” for the purpose of 
taking measures to counteract the evil influence 
of the liquor and gambling saloons of the place, 
which are ten in number.- One evening about 
eighty of these ladies silently marched to one 
of the billiard-saloons, and two of them, on be- 
half of all, quietly remonstrated with the keeper 
in regard to a business so injurious to them- 
selves and their families. They then proceeded 
to other saloons, making similar remonstrances. 
They exhibited no violent feeling, and were, in 
general, received with civility, some of the keep- 
ers promising to abandon their ruinous business, 





We understand that two or three hundred 
Hansom cabs are to be immediately purchased 
in Europe as the beginning of our cab-system. 
The others, perhaps thousands in number, will 
be madé here. By August it is expected that 
these convenient vehicles will be in readiness 
for the public. The charge per mile has now 
been fixed at twenty-five cents. How ‘‘miles” 
are to be measured in some parts of the city is 
a question for consideration. 





According to a German astronomer, who has 
just written a very convincing pamphlet—to 
himself—we are soon to have a second moon, 
nearer to the earth than our presentone. Shall 
we have two full moons at a time then, or will 
they alternate? 





May and June are favorite months with all en- 

ed couples, and it seems to be particularly so 

in France. On a recent Saturday more than three 
hundred marriages were celebrated in Paris. 





A curious exhibition of performing fleas has 
lately been opened in Regent Street, London, 
by a young Englishman, Mr. Kitchingham. One 
unfortunate flea fires off a miniature Armstrong 

n; another performs on the tight-rope; anda 

hird swings on the trapeze. A team of fleas are 
harnessed to a miniature coach called the *‘ Roy- 
al Mail,” and draw it along, and “‘The Derby 
Tandem” is drawn smartly round the arena. As 
Mr. Kitchingham’s insects feed him he returns 
the attention by allowing them to feed on him. 
The exhibitor believes the little wretches have 
intellects, and says he has seen their brains. One 
or two of the performers are the inheritors of a 
green old age; they had lived nine months, and 
are now, in the course of nature, nearing the 
day of their death. Three or four months—nay 
weeks—is usually considered the limit of a flea’s 
life. 





Trenton Falls was described by N. P. Willis as 
“the most enjoyably beautiful spot among the 
resorts of romantic scenery in our country. 
As Mr. Willis spent a good deal of time there, 
making himself familiar with every feature of 
the locality, and became devotedly attached to 
the place, all visitors may not be inclined to 
agree with him in ranking Trenton Falls above all 

















other romantic resorts. But the tourist should 
not fail, in some of his summer trips, to obtain 
a view of the wonderful chasm which the foam- 
ing torrent of waters has there made. 

Trenton Falls is about an hour's ride from 
Utica. At this season there are but two trains 
a day, one leaving Utica about eight in the morn- 
ing, and the other at five in the evening. There 
is a good hotel at the Falls, kept by Mr. Moore, 
owner of the property. The internal arrange- 
ments are pleasant and home-like. The parlors 
are adorned with fine paintings and engravings, 
the music-room contains a pipe-organ, and, what 
will be appreciated by many, there is no occa- 
sion for any elaborate display of toilettes. 

Behind the hotel a winding path through a 
grove leads the visitor to a steep staircase; and 
descending this he finds himself in a magnificent 
ravine, through which the amber-colored waters 
foam and dash. No attempt at description can 
be made in a single paragraph. But passing 
along the narrow, rocky pathway, which looks 
a little dangerous, a good view is obtained of 
Sherman’s Falls. At low-water the walk may 
be extended along the ledge of rocks until High 
Falls and Mill Dam Falls burst upon the sight, 
and sometimes even still further up, to the Cas- 
cade of the Alhambra and the Rocky Heart. But 
when the water is high it is necessary to return 
by the staircase, and walk along the bank of the 
stream until a second place of descent is reached, 
where a view of High Falls is gained. Many pre- 
fer visiting Trenton Falls at low-water, when the 
different points of interest are most accessi- 
ble. During the past few weeks the stream has 
been so high that visitors have been unable to 
obtain easily a view of all the different cascades. 
But at any season enough can be seen to amply 
repay the lover of the beautiful. 

ourists from New York frequently visit 
Trenton Falls and Niagara in the same trip— 
taking, perhaps, on one way, the Erie, and on 
the other the Central Railway. We advise visit- 
ing Trenton Falls first—Niagara Falls can be 
compared with nothing else, it stands alone— 
and the picturesque beauty of Trenton, in its 
wild rocky bed, is better appreciated when the 
impression of Niagara is not fresh on the mind. 





Two enterprising Frenchmen propose to try 
to reach the North Pole in a balloon. The ma- 
chine in which the bold adventurers are about 
to embark on their perilous journey, and which 
is appropriately named ‘‘ Le Péle Nord,” is now 
being completed in the Champ de Mars. The 
monster balloon will contain over 10,000 cubic 
metres of gas, and is composed entirely of a 
cloth manufactured from caoutchouc, which 
will allow of great expansion in the rarefied 
strata of the atmosphere. The seams uniting 
the different pieces form a total length of three 
English miles. The car, a marvel, it is said, of 
strength and lightness, is constructed to carry 
ten passengers, 4000 pounds of ballast, and pro- 
visions for a month. 





An additional year has been added to the 
course of study in Rutgers’ Female College. 
Consequently there was no public Commence- 


|} ment, and no graduating class this year. In 


1870 the senior class, who have voluntarily 


| agreed to remain for another year of collegiate 


study, will receive the diploma of the new 
course, which has not yet been conferred. 
Thirty-four young ladies graduated from Vas- 
sar College at its recent Commencement, The 
exercises were exceedingly interesting, and in- 
dicated clearly that students of this popular in- 
stitution obtain a thorough collegiate educa- 
tion, are cultivated in mind and manners, and 
in general possess excellent health and habits. 





The history of an orange-peel, related in full 
by the Hartford Courant, is briefly this: Orange 
cost five cents. A man threw the peel on the 
sidewalk. Young woman slipped upon it, fell, 
and broke her leg. Young man who had come 
from St. Paul expecting to marry her next day, 
couldn't. Obliged to return to St. Paul on busi- 
ness. On the way back cars thrown off the 
track; young man’s shoulder-blade broken; 
business arrangements upset; pecuniary loss, 
$5000. Injured girl lost her health; marriage 
engagement broken off; young man marries a 
widow with four small children; girl becomes 
insane in consequence. Girl’s father sues him 
for breach of promise; recovers $10,000. All 
this from throwing an orange-peel on the side- 
walk. 





One serious care of the housekeeper is to pro- 
tect furniture and clothing against the ravages 
of the moth. There are two species of moth 
which infest furniture—one a large fly of silvery 
white, the worm being also white; the other is 
a small dark drab-colored fly, which has been a 
zreat pest to upholsterers for a few years past. 

his moth destroys alike in summer and winter, 
being kept in active life by the constant heat of 
the house. Continual care is the only protec- 
tion against it. Furniture should be frequently 
moved from the wall and be thoroughly brushed, 
and the carpet beneath should also receive at- 
tention. The common preventives—snuff, pep- 
per, camphor, and the like—are of little avail 
against this moth. 


Rev. Charles Kingsley says, in Good Words, 
that a woman’s intellect is eminently fitted for 
business, because she gets through an enormous 
amount of business without any special training 
for it; but that the faults in a woman of which 
some men complain are simply the results of 
her not having had a special training. 

A curious story is related by a Sacramento 
paper of a new tribe of Indians which have 
been discovered near Independence, on the line 
of the Central Pacific, who do not seem to un- 
derstand railroad matters very well. The loco- 
motive bewildered them, and they resolved to 
catch the monster. Accordingly they made a 
very-strong lariat, and perceiving the mystery 
approaching stretched it across the track, either 
end being held firmly by twenty or thirty of the 
would-be captors. Presently the Indians were 
performing more remarkable feats of ground and 
lofty tumbling than was ever seen in a first-class 
circus. 

In selecting methods of exercise every person 
should be guided by his own individual taste. 
The exercise which is most agreeable is, as a 
general thing, most beneficial. So, asa rule, the 
food which is best enjoyed is best digested. 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. Fig. 2.—Warxktxe Suir wirn CasHMere Figaro Ficuv.— Back. 
For pattern of Fichu and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1* and 1°. 


For description see Supplement. 
: Fig. 7.—Surr ror Girt From 10 Tro 12 Years oxp. 


For pattern of Fichu and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 2 and 3. 


Fig. 11.—Watxine Sorr witn Scarr Mantitua oF Biack CasHMERE WITH TuRKISH EmBROIDERY.—BACK. 
For pattern of Scarf Mantilla and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 17* and 17°. 


Fig. 16.—Biack anp Wuite Morriep Popiin House Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Suir ror Girt From 4 to 6 YEARS 6 
For-description see Supplement. 


Fig. 8.—Suir ror Girt From 11 Tro 13 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 12.—Limac Sirk Wavxrne Suir. Fig. 18.—Watk1Ine Suir wittt 


For description see Supplement. 
Fig. 17.—Lavenper Cuampery Gauze WALKING 
For description see Supplement. 
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TEARS Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. Fig. 5.—Lapy’s LavenpER PonGre House Dress. Fig. 6.—Suir ror Girt rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For desoriptien see Supplement. 
Fig. P¥atxixne Surr wirh Manterer or Brack CasHMERE. Fig. 10.—Watkrne Suir with CasumMerE Figaro Ficnv.—Front. 
For pat#fMantelet and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 4* and 4°. For pattern of Fichu and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1* and 1°. 
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* 
MANTILLA OF BLACK CAsHMERE WITH TURKISH EmBROIDERY.—FRONT. Fig. 14.—Gray Mozamprque WaLktne Sort, Fig. 15.—Su1r ror Boy rrom 2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 
ittern of Samittilla and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 17* and 17°. For description see Supplement. Fer pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs, 18-22. 







Fig. 18.—Suir ror Girt rrom 3 to 5 YEARS OLD. Fig. 19.—Brown Sixx Watkrne Suit. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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DALLYING. 


Dear love, I have not ask’d you yet; 
Nor heard you, murmuring low 

As wood-doves by a rivulet, 
Say if it shall be so. 


The color in your cheek, which plays 
Like an imprison’d bliss, 

In its unworded language, says 
‘* Speak, and I'll answer ‘ Yes.’ 


See, pluck this flower of wood-sorrel, 
And twine it in your hair: 

Its woodland grace becomes you well, 
And makes my rose more fair. 


Oft you sit ’mid the daisies here, 
And I lie at your feet ; 

Yet day by day goes by: I fear 
To break a trance so sweet. 

As first some autumn tint looks strange, 
And wakes a strange regret, 

Would your soft ‘* Yes” our loving change? 
Love, I'll not ask you yet. 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
OR, THE 
Adventures and Mlisadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
FACE TO FACE ONCE MORE. 


Wirury twenty-four hours of my interview 
with Mrs. Grimshaw I was again in London, a 
solitary stranger, with no concern but that 
dreary business of self-interest until such time 
as I could gratify man’s natural desire for re- 
venge by a meeting with Mr. Lestrange. I 
called in St. James's Square immediately on my 
return ; but the gentleman was not yet back, nor 
expected for above a week, so I had my time on 
my hands for that period. I was so fortunate as 
to find my old chambers of Brick Court vacant : 
here I once more took up my abode; and by the 
lonely hearth where my treacherous friend had 
found me I sat and brooded over the strange 
destinies of betrayer and betrayed. And now I 
became a haunter of taverns, not because I loved 
such places, but because I was like a foreigner 
in my native land, and was anxious to learn the 
ways of the town, and pick up any information 
with which strangers could furnish me about Sir 
Everard Lestrange. Of this gentleman the gay 
young Templars, with whom I for the most part 
associated, had plenty to tell me; but I knew the 
liveliness of their fancy, and that it needed some 
jiscrimination to distinguish fact from fiction in 
their narratives of the baronet’s doings. Some 
of them affected to know him intimately, but, 
when hard pressed, owned to merely a public 
knowledge of him. All agreed in declaring him 
distinguished among the bloods of his day by a 
had eminence, and about his vices my inform- 
ants were so unanimous that I could scarce doubt 
their veracity. 

** He has a rage for actresses,” said one of a 
somewhat reprobate party which I had joined at 
supper in a comfortable but obscure tavern close 
to the Temple gates, where some dozen or so of 
young law-students had formed a club by the 
name of Knights-errant. 

**You had better say for an actress, Tom,” 
answered his friend; ‘‘it is Mrs. Hunter he has 
followed for these last two years. His passion 
is the talk of the town. And they say she will 
not listen to his suit, though he has offered to 
settle a handsome income on her, and sign a 
bond promising to marry her within six months 
of his present wife’s death.” 

“*Good Heavens, what iniquity!” I cried. 

“Pshaw, my dear Sir, since the elevation of 
Mr. Gay’s Polly to the peerage there is a fashion 
for offering coronets to actresses; and shall a 
beggarly baronet be punctilious when a duke can 
put his pride in his pocket for the love of a pretty 
face? Why, Lady Lucretia Lovegrove ran away 
with an actor only the other day, and married 
the fellow before you could say Jack Robinson, 
at the very time when her friends were arranging 
an alliance. between her ladyship and Lord Fitz- 
pactolus, who owns half Somerset and three- 
quarters of Devonshire, and has half a million a 
year at the very least from a copper-mine in 
Cornwall. But Mrs. Hunter is a living mystery 
—a virtuous actress; the rage of the town, and 
virtuous !” 

**In spite of Sir Everard Lestrange ?” 

**In spite of better men than Sir Everard Le- 
strange,” replied the Templar, with a rakish 
shrug and simper, ‘*Why, I have been Mrs. 
Hunter’s declared adinirer myself for the last six 
months, and yet the citadel stands, though I will 
not say it has not tottered.” 

** And pray where is this paragon to be seen, 
Sir?” I rw § 

“On the beards of Drury Lane, Sir; where 
her talents and her beauty have enchanted the 
town for the last three years. It is said Gar- 
rick picid her up in a country booth, starving 
on a beggarly pound a week. She is the most 
versatile creature in the world: when she plays 
the fine lady you would swear she had been born 
the daughter of a duke; yet she has but to dress 
herself as a country wench, and every word and 
look and gesture smells of green fields and rustic 
om ama Her Polly Peachum is an angel 
that been reared among thieves; her Sir 
Harry Wildair has gone near to drive the Wof- 
fington to suicide. ‘Pshaw, gentlemen, this 
sounds like a lover's fooling; but when I ‘begin 
that divine creature’s panegyric I know not how 
to stop.” 

** And it is this bright creature Sir Everard has 
pledged himself to ruin ?” 

“Ay, Sir; so runs the talk of the town. 
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Some say it is a wager, and that the baronet— 
who, though a profligate by the senses, is colder 
than ice at heart—would pursue no woman so 
furiously except for Some great gain to himself.” 

“*T can believe any thing of him that is mean 
or base,” said I; and the remark provoked no 
argument, for, well as the baronet was known to 
the assembly by reputation, no one present ap- 
peared to have heard any good of him. 

I was eager to see the fair genius whose tal- 
ents, or beauty, or fashion, had given her so pow- 
erful an influence over the profligate mind of 
my enemy ; 80, early on the next evening, I:seat- 
ed myself on one of the foremost benches in the 
pit of Drury Lane, having first assured myself 
that Mrs. Hunter had a part in the night's per- 
formance. ‘ 

The play was As you like it, with Mrs. Hunt- 
er in the part of Rosalind, and Mr. Garrick as 
the melancholy Jaques. Early as it was, the 
house was fast filling when I took my seat, and 
I found myself in the midst of a sort of critical 
club: a little knot of play-goers who came to the 
evening’s entertainment as epicures to a feast— 
prepared to enjoy, but still more ready to criti- 
cise. 

‘*T wonder Garrick cares to play so insignifi- 
cant a part,” said one gentleman. 

‘** Nay, Sir,” replied a ponderous person in a 
shabby suit of brown; ‘‘ Jaques is no insignifi- 
cant part. He has two of the finest orations in 
the whole of Shakspeare.” 

‘* But the man has nothing to do.” 

“*Sir, there is no part in any play where a fine 
actor will not find something to do. Do you 
think when the Greek orator talked of action he 
meant only furious posturings and rushings from 
one end of the theatre to the other? No, Sir. 
In that phrase Demosthenes included all those 
finer movements of physical nature by which a 
man reveals his emotion, from the hand uplifted 


, to the gods to the faintest quiver of lip or nostril. 


here are characters in which any stroller can 
win applause: Richard the Third, for instance, 
whom Shaks made a sublime incarnation 
of evil, and in whose mouth Cibber has prt such 
clap-trap fustian as can not fail to please the 
groundlings. But it is in such a part as Hamlet 
or Jaques the intellectual man can best display 
his powers, and I think Davy does wisely to un- 
dertake the character. They say he is furiously 
jealous of this Mrs. Hunter, and that he only 
brought her forward to mortify Kitty Clive. She 
has been heard to complain of his unkindness— 
a frivolous fault-finding spirit that would fain 
thwart her in every original expression of her 
art.” 

The curtain rose upon the first scene, but I, 
who was chiefly eager to behold Mrs. Hunter, 
paid little attention to the Shakspearian dia- 
logue. 1 had not long to wait, for the second 
scene began with the entrance of two ladies, and 
a loud burst of applause from all the house told 
me that one of these was the paragon. 

She swept the ground in a low courtesy, and 
seemed, as she rose, to.survey the whole audi- 
ence with one bright look of gratitude and pleas- 
ure. She was indeed a lovely creature, and I 
think in every part of her exquisite form, in ev- 
ery feature of her radiant face, approached as 
near perfection as humanity can do. 

Upon me ‘those flashing eyes shone with a fa- 
miliar light, those rosy lips discoursed a well-re- 
membered music. I sat dumfounded, staring 
in amazement; for this wonder and divinity of 
all the town was the woman with whom I had 
roved hand in hand beneath the oaks of Haute- 
ville near twenty years ago. ‘The odor of fallen 
leaves, tfie aromatic scent of pine-woods came 
back to me as I looked at her. This untutored 
genius, whom the town had elevated into a god- 
dess, was my foster-sister Margery! 

Paraiyzed by surprise, I sat through three acts 
of the play gazing at her, fixed as a statue, un- 
conscious of surrounding objects as a sleep-walk- 
er. Her acting, like her beauty, seemed to me 
to be simple perfection. There was a freshness 
and innocence in her manner I have never since 
seen in any other actress. Every look, every ac- 
tion, seemed spontaneous as the singing of a bird. 
I think, indeed, that she had just the same de- 
light in acting as a sky-lark has in his rapturous 
carolings, when he soars into that upper heaven 
almost beyond our ken. For her to act was an 
intoxication; and once she had entered on the 
life of the banished duke’s daughter, all the cares 
and memories of Mrs. Margery Hunter were 
blotted from the tablet of her brain, and she had 
neither griefs nor joys that were not Rosalind’s. 
This she has told me long since that night; and 
Mr. Garrick himself has confessed that, although 
he found her a strolling player in a barn, beyond 
the rudiments and veriest mechanism of ‘her art 
he has never been able to teach her any thing. 
All the rest was natural to her, and this great 
man was quick to recognize in her a genius as 
perfect and innate as his own. 

The third act was finished before I stirred from 
my seat. I had seen Mistress Rosalind in her 
boyish dress, which was all that womanly co- 
quetry could invent for man’s bewitchment, and 
yet in no smallest detail sinned against feminine 
modesty. At last I roused myself by an effort 
from the spell which surprise had cast upon me, 
and made my way out of the theatre amidst all 
the bustle of a full house, noisy with the bawling 
of orange-girls and the chatter of the audience, 
who were pleased to find their tongues at liberty, 
and made good use of the interval between the 
acts of the play. 

Outside the house I inquired my way to the 
stage-door, and here I asked if it would be pos- 
sible for an old friend to obtain speech with Mrs. 
Hapter before she left the theatre. 

“Not till the play is done, were you herfnear- 
est relation,” answered the man in charge of the 
players’ entrance; ‘‘ for Mrs. Hunter will speak 
to no one while she is acting. But she some- 
times receives company in her dressing-room be- 








fore leaving the theatre, and if you will tell me 
your name [I will let her woman know that you 
desire to.see her.” 

**Tt wottld be better for me to write a note,” 
I said, ‘‘if you can give me pen, ink, and paper.” 

This the man was unable to do, so great was 
the bustle and confusion of people hurrying in 
and out, and I wondered to discover how many 
unseen workers were necessary to the production 
ofa play. Finding the man unable to assist me, 
I ran across to a tavern on the other side of the 
street, where I wrote a few hasty lines to my 
foster-sister, entreating her to see me after the 
play. This I gave to the man, with a crown- 
piece, and he promised it should-be delivered 
immediately. 

I was assured he had kept his promise when 
Mrs. Hunter came on the stage in the scene that 
followed my return to the house, for there was a 
startled look on her face, and she gazed around 
the auditory in a way she had not done before. 
For the moment she had ceased to be Rosalind, 
and was occupied with her own emotions. I 
was not able to regain my old place among the 
critics in the centre of the pit, and could get only 
standing-room in a corner, where I found my- 
self close against a stage-box. 

While I was gazing at the fair creature on the 
stage, who, I doubted not, was looking for me 
among the spectators, a voice sounded close at 
hand that sent a shot through me. It was the 
voice of my enemy, and it came from the stage- 

Xx. 
‘* Who is Mrs. Hunter looking for to-night ?” 
cried Sir Everard Lestrange; ‘‘I thought she 
always minded her book, and she tripped twice 
in that last speech. Who is there in the house 
to attract the lady’s brown eyes? There sits 
Horry Walpole grinning at the audience. What 
a dried anatomy it is! He has begun patching 
up.some Gothic monstrosity at Twit’nam, and is 
trying to twist a very decent cottage, in which a 
man might live, into a compound of Westmin- 
ster Abbey and his Castle of Otranto, which is 
only fit for a scene in a pantomime. And he 
leads that wretched Richard Bentley the life of 
a dog, collecting marbles and pictures for him, 
which, when collected, rarely please his virtuoso- 
ship either in price or in quality, for he is as mean 
as he is critical. Is that Chesterfield yonder? 
Good Heavens, how old the manis getting! That 
sort of spectacle should be kept at home, wrapped 
in flannels and fed with gruel; it is a reminder 
as unpleasant as the skeleton at the Egyptians’ 
feasts. Gad, Vernon, is she not lovely? Had 
Diana a more perfect form, or Venus a diviner 
face ?” 

This outburst of rapture, and the remarks that 
had preceded it, were spoken in that languid, 
courtly voice which Everard Lestrange had al- 
ways adopted, and were too low to offend the 
audience. The curtain presently fell on the 
fourth act, and I had leisure to observe the gen- 
tleman with whom I was so eager for a reckon- 
ing. 

**T will go straight to his box,” I said to my- 
self; but then it struck me that it would be 
wiser first to see my foster-sister, and hear all she 
could tell me about the career of her betrayer. 

To find the seducer now the avowed and un- 
successful suitor of his cast-off mistress was a 
transformation which I should have believed im- 
possible; and I knew not to what cause I could 
attribute so marvelous an effect. Was it the 
spirit of contradiction that had worked this mir- 
acle in a bad man’s soul? Was it wounded van- 
ity—the macaroni’s base worship of fashion? I 
had afterward reason to know it was a compound 
of these feelings, a vile amalgam of obstinacy, 
conceit, and the fribble’s slavish deference to the 
world’s opinion. The country-girl whom Ever- 
ard Lestrange lured from her home had soon 
tired so fine a gentleman; but the gifted woman 
whose perfections were the town-talk was a creat- 
ure he languished to conquer. He had told peo- 
ple that she had been his mistress, and that he 
had wearied of her and cast her off; but, unfor- 
tunately, lying on these subjects was so much 
the order of the day that no one could be made 
to believe the truthful boaster. 

The curtain once down the gentlemen in the 
stage-box gave loose to their tongues; but as a 
fashionable profligate’s conversation is of all dis- 
courses the least edifying, I will not trouble my- 
self to record it here. 1 heard enough to be sure 
that Sir Everard Lestrange was a faithless hus- 
band, and that he had pursued, and intended 
still to pursue, my foster-sister with a resolution 
that had more of hate than love. 

**T had her in the dust at my feet once, Ver- 
non,” he said, ‘‘and I'll have her there again, 
and win my wager.” 

‘* Faith, it is a wager worth winning, and will 
make up to you for your losses to Staindale at 
White’s last week. Was it seven or nine thou- 
sand he won from you at a coup ?” 

** Upon my life 1 think it was but seven. We 
had been doubling our stakes since dinner, and 
toward supper-time the play was getting high.” 

These fine gentlemen were quiet enough dur- 
ing the last act, throughout which Sir Everard 
Lestrange lolled upon the cushion of his box 
with folded arms, regarding Mrs. Hunter with 
a fixed stare that was in itself sufficient to com- 
promise an honest woman. Though he was 
near enough to the stage to render his presence 
obvious to her, she betrayed no consciousness 
of his existence, but played her part with the 
most lively, unembarrassed air possible, speak- 
ing a very foolish epilogue with enchanting grace 
and naiveté. 

No sooner had the curtain fallen than I hur- 
ried to the stage-door, ‘where I found the porter 
as eager as he had before been indifferent. I 
was to be pleased to go immediately to Mrs. 
Hunter’s dressing-room, and a hanger-on of 
the play-house was in readiness to conduct me 
thither. I followed this man with alacrity, by 
numerous darksome and narrow passages that 





smelt strongly of tallow and lamp-oil. Alas, 
poor Margery, under what strange circum- 
stances had we last met and parted! I had 
seen her kneeling at my feet, piteous, with 
clasped hands beseeching my mercy, in that 
miserable hour of my betrayal, and had hated 
and spurned the innocent instrument of my un- 
doing. Now I approached the idol of the town, 
a peerless brilliant creature, whom every admirer 
of genius must needs delight to honor. 

My conductor stopped at a little door in a nar- 
row passage, which seemed to,be about on a level 
with the footman’s gallery, 6pened it, and intro- 
duced me into a small chamber, where I beheld 
the Rosalind of the evening, dressed as she had 
left the stage, and seated before a toilette-table 
lighted with wax-candles, and carelessly bestrewn 
with a heterogeneous collection of combs, brush- 
es, rouge-pots, false hair, pomanders and pouncet- 
boxes, powdering-machines, and masks to be 
worn during the powdering process, ribbons, 
fans, laces, feathers, and trinkets of every kind. 
An honest-faced waiting-woman was folding a 
brocaded petticoat, while her mistress sat idle, 
with her face turned toward the door. 

She sprang to her feet as I entered the room. 

**Oh, Robert,” she cried, ‘‘ what happiness to 
see you again!—Leave us, Molly; this gentle- 
man is my brother; you can come back in half 
an hour to dress me.” 

The woman dropped a courtesy aries, 
leaving me face to face with the loveliest woman 
I ever looked upon. Yes, I say this—I, who 
never loved but one woman, yet could but ac- 
knowledge the superior brilliance of this peasant- 
born beauty to my own pale flower. I loved 
Dorothea, but from this woman I could not 
withhold the admiration which is man’s natu- 
ral tribute to perfect beauty. 

‘** My brother,” repeated Margery, with both 
hands extended to me, as the door closed on the 
waiting-woman; ‘‘my brother only! Oh, for 
pity’s sake, say I am forgiven! I was but an 
instrument in their hands, Robert, an ignorant 
country-girl, who believed again and again, and 
consented to be deluded anew after every fresh 
deception. On my soul, Robert, I believed it 
was your wish to marry me, shameful creature 
asI was! He told me so, and I believed him, 
though he had lied to me a hundred times be- 
fore.” 

‘*But were you free to marry? Had there 
been no previous marriage ?” 

‘*What! you know of that ?” she cried, sur- 
prised. 

‘* Of the marriage at the French embassy, yes, 
Margery.” 

** Oh, what a catalogue of infamies I must con- 
fess, if I tell you all!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ He 
lured me from my home with the most solemn 
promises—yes, Robert, the most solemn pledges 
—that I should be his wife. Nothing but that 
certainty would have tempted me, for I never 
loved him as other women love the men to 
whom they trust their honor. I had not the 
excuse that others have. I never really loved 
him, Robert, and I had loved another.” 

This was said in a lower voice, andwith infi- 
nite tenderness. ‘Then her tone changed to one 
that expressed only scorn, scorn of her betrayer, 
scorn of herself. 

“It was my own vanity betrayed me, Robert, 
aided by his deceitful tongue. His artful compli- 
ments set me thinking of my own merits. Hemade 
whatever beauty God gave me for a blessing an 
instrument for my destruction. He worked upon 
every weakness of my nature—is the devil him- 
self so perfect in the art of temptation ?—until 
he made me discontented with my peaceful inno- 
cent life, and eager to be a lady. And when he 
had fully succeeded in poisoning my mind thus 
he swore, as if reluctantly, in a kind of despe- 
rate passion of love and devotion for me, that, 
sooner than lose me, he would seal his own ruin 
in the world by making me his wife. Robert, as 
I have a soul to be saved, I had resisted every 
dishonorable proposal, But when he swore this, 
under circumstances that would haye deceived 
any ignorant creature like me, I believed and 
trusted him. David Garrick himself is no better 
actor. I will not pause to tell you the story of 
my flight. I had scarce reachéd London when 
I found myself in the hands of wretches of my 
own sex, and they, by arts too vile for these lips 
to describe, compassed my undoing; and then 
they and he, the arch-deceiver, told me to be 
happy. They swore there was scarce a lady 
of quality in the town more honest than I, and 
asked, derisively, if I wanted to be more inno- 
cent than my betters. Mr. Lestrange took me 
to France, and gave me the seducer’s common 
recompense to his victim, in the shape of fine 
clothes and valueless trinkets, masquerades and 
suppers. I was introduced into a world as wick- 
ed—I dare venture to declare—as that on which 
Heaven rained fire and brimstone; and when I 
was bold enough to declare my hatred of this 
garish hell, my master told me I was no mate 
for a gentleman. Whatever charm he had once 
seen in me was washed from my face by repent- 
ant tears, and he wearied of me in less than a 
month, then tried to sell me—it was the custom 
of the country, he said—and finding his slave 
rebellious, told me I must go back to the home 
I had abandoned, and that as a reward my folly 
and peevishness had ill deserved, I should return 
thither an honest woman, the wife of his led cap- 
tain. The marriage was to be only aform. Mr. 
Hay wanted no wife, but was willing to sell his 
name for a twenty-pound note. I wanted to go 
home, Robert; and it would have been some- 
thing to call myself a wife, and to have a certifi- 
cate of marriage, so I consented to this shameful 
proposal, and the ceremony took place. Alas, 
it availed me nothing; my tormentor was now 
seized with a fancy for detaining me in his grasp, 
and I was carried hither and thither at the will 
of a profligate tyrant. And so I was at last 
Sania to a lodging near Covent Garden, to 
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be again in the power of those female wretches 
whose tyranny was even worse than his, for it 
was coarser. If I did not sink to the veriest 
infamy and become like them, a wretch for hire, 

I have to thank God, not Everard Lestrange. 
From this hell upon earth one way of escape 
was offered me. I was told that my marriage 
with Mr, Hay was no marriage, for he had half 
a dozen wives in as many countries, but that 
you were willing to marry me—you had been 
told my true story, and were yet willing. The 
reprobate Roderick Ainsleigh’s bastard son could 
stoop to a baseness impossible for Mr. Lestrange. 
This is what my destroyer told me. Oh, Robert, 
forgive me, forgive me! I believed him, and lent 
myself to bis villainous plot. My eyes were open- 
ed when you spurned me—still more fully opened 
when I saw you seized by those ruffians. Then 
came a pause—a long oblivion of fever and delir- 
ium—and I woke in a garret in that thrice-cursed 
house by Covent Garden, to find myself watched 
by one poor creature who had always pitied me. 
She was not an honest woman, but she had what 
those other harpies had not—a heart. She had 
been bred among strolling players, had come to 
London to play small parts in one of the patent 
theatres, and, being dismissed for incompetency, 
had fallen into the shameful ways of the wretches 
with whom I found her. What time she lived 
with them I know not, but she was no longer 
young. ‘They were tired of her, she of them; 
she was the drudge of the house; and knowing 
my desire to escape, she offered to depart with 
me, and to put me in a way of earning my liv- 
ing among her old friends the country players. 
I thanked and blessed her for the thought; and 
one night we stole away unquestioned, while the 
noisy inmates of that place of infamy were ca- 
rousing. My friend kept her promise. She put 
me in a way of earning a living—such a living, 
Robert !—but it was something for so forlorn a 
creature as I to live honestly. For a long time 
I was the most mechanical drudge that ever 
slaved at a master’s bidding. But one day I 
awoke to a sudden pleasure in my art; I, the 
tragedy-queen of a booth, I heard of Mrs. Yates 
and Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. 
Clive; and the thought came to me like an in- 
spiration, that I might win a name like theirs— 
1, the castaway, might become more famous 
than the embassader’s son who had flung me 
into the gutter. With this fancy came a new 
pleasure in my art; life was changed for me. 
I no longer brooded on my own miseries. I 
thought of Juliet’s sorrows and Lady Macbeth’s 
ambition, the madness of Constance, the shame 
of Jane Shore. From that hour, I suppose, I 
began to be an actress. It was not till two 
es afterward that Mr. Garrick saw me, and 
»rought me to London. Perhaps you know the 
rest.” 

“* Yes, Margery, I know that you are now the 
most famous woman in London, and that the 
name under which you have won renown is 
stainless.” 

“* That name, yes, Robert; but not the name 
of my mother’s daughter. ‘There are grand 
houses open to receive me in London, fine la- 
dies eager to shower favors on me in the caprice 
of an idle moment; but the cottage in which I 
was born is shut against me. How shall I re- 
pay Sir Eyerard Lestrange for the misery of my 
youth, the bitter remorse of my womanhood! 
Do you think I forgive or forget, Robert, or 
that I do not hunger for revenge ?” 

** Leave that to me, Margery. I have a cat~ 
alogue of wrongs that only blood can blot out; 
and you have your revenge in this scoundrel’s 
public pursuit of you, which must end in his 
public mortification.” 

. “What! you know of that too, Robert? Yes; 
Everard Lestrange has done his utmost to dis- 
honor the name I now bear, as he dishonored 
that which I inherited from my father. You 
could never imagine the obstinacy of his pur- 
suit—it is an unrelenting persecution. They 
even tell me he has laid a wager that he will 
make me his avowed mistress before this year 
is over. And do you think he loves me, even 
with the libertine’s base passion? No, Robert, 
his passion is a mixture of vanity and malice. 
I was once his slave, and although he cast me 
off he can not forgive me for having escaped 
him. The world—his world—is pleased to ad- 
mire me, and to obtain the prize that other men 
covet he would commit any folly. Yes, this per- 
haps is a kind of vengeance, but a very poor 
one.” 

** Will you help me to a meeting with this vil- 
lain, Margery? for I think you alone can do it.” 

** And such a meeting would end in blood, eh, 
Robert ?” 

“It could scarcely end otherwise. But you 
need not scruple to grant me this favor, Margery ; 
for if I do not meet him with your help I shall 
find other means. I have come fifteen thousand 
miles to pay my reckoning to Sir Everard Le- 
strange.” 

** Fifteen thousand miles ?’ 

On this I briefly related the story of my exile, 
to Margery’s supreme admiration. ‘The impuls- 
ive creature at once exalted me into a hero, and 
was ready to attribute the conquest of Bengal to 
Robert Ainsleigh instead of to Robert Clive. 

** And you were in that prison where so many 
luckless wretches were smothered,” she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ and escaped to win fame and honor!” 

“* Nay, dear Margery, I have won little honor, 
but have been handsomely rewarded for doing 
my duty, and have returned to my native coun- 
try with a modest fortune, instead of lying yonder 
in a ditch, where the bones of better men are 
mouldering. I make no doubt Mr. Lestrange 
thought he had seen the last of me when he sold 
me captive to the India Company.” 

After this Mrs. Hunter dismissed me, with a 
hundred apologies, as it was high time she should 
change her dress and leave the theatre. 

** The farce is a short one,” she said, ‘‘ and the 
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house will soon be closing. Do not think I am 
tired of this talk, Robert—I could go on forever ; 
but folks watch and wonder so about an actress. 
It is hard to make the world believe one can act 
Jane Shore and yet be an honest woman.” 

She gave me both her hands again, praying 
that I would call upon her early next day at her 
lodgings in Surrey Street, out of the Strand. 
And thus we bade each other good-night, and I 
went back to my chambers in the Temple, won- 
dering at the events of the evening. Not the least 
bewildering fact was the complete transforma- 
tion of my foster-sister, who, from the simplest 
of rustic maidens, was changed into a perfect 
woman of the world, passionate, imperious, and 
most charming. 

**T searce wonder that Sir Everard is be- 
witched by his cast-off mistress,” I said to my- 
self. ‘* He little knew what a gem he flung into 
the gutter. Yet he has a pearl of greater price 
at home, had he but the soul to appreciate that 
rarer, purer jewel.” 


Before noon next day I was at Mrs. Hunter's 
lodgings. She was not alone; a tall gentleman 
dressed in rusty black, with a wan, pallid face 
and a somewhat nervous manner, was in attend- 
ance upon her, and by his conduct on my en- 
trance proclaimed his intention to remain. Mrs. 
Hunter regarded him with an air of undisguised 
vexation as she shook hands with me. 

** I shall be at the theatre to-morrow morning, 
Mr. Johnson,” she said, ‘‘ and that will be quite 
soon enough for us to rehearse our scenes. I 
never yet could rehearse in a room.” 

‘*But I have stage-business in Jaffier that 
Garrick will do his best to spoil if he segs it at 
rehearsal,” answered the gloomy stranger, who 
regarded me with a most sour visage. ‘* You 
know how rabidly envious he is of any original 
touch of art. He fancies himself an original 
genius, forsooth, yet I know for certain that his 
Lear is a slavish copy of an old man in Hatton 
Garden that lost his-wits on the tragical death 
of his only child. I should be better satisfied if 
we rehearsed the scene here. It would not detain 
you a quarter of an hour,” 

** But I have business with this gentleman, 
my dear Johnson”—here Mr. Johnson favored 
me with an evil scowl—“‘ and I know every turn 
of your head in Jaffier. Sure, we have played 
the two parts often enough together before Mr. 
Garrick had seen either of us, and when we were 
both strollers in a country barn.” 

Thedismal gentleman groaned aloud. ‘‘ Would 
to Heaven we had never risen from those humble 
fortunes !”’ he cried. 

‘* Nay, for pity’s sake, dear Johnson, do not 
be tragical. The sole fault thou hast is that, not 
content with acting at night, thou art Hamlet or 
Othello all day long. I am in no humor for go- 
ing back to the booths and the rustics, to see my 
one poor gown smeared with the grease of gutter- 
ing tallow-candles that no one had time to snuff 
—for sure the candle-snuffer was always wanted 
to play priest or conspirator in the tragedy, or 
take the country folks’ money at the doors. No, 
Johnson, I have no wish to go back.” 

‘* Alas, no, Madam; the town has spoiled her 
who was once the noblest and simplest of wo- 
men, and you set more value on the empty com- 
pliments of rakes and fribbles than on the love 
of an honest man. But I forget myself. You 
have business with this gentleman, to whom you 
have not yet done me the honor to present me.” 

Margery shrugged her shoulders with the pret- 
tiest air of annoyance. 

**Upon my honor, Johnson, you have ac- 
quired the art of being disagreeable. This gen- 
tleman is my—well, a kinsman—Mr. Ainsleigh 
by name, newly come home from the Indies, as 
you may guess by his complexion, which is al- 
most brown enough for Zanga; and I would 
have you beware how you blab of having seen 
him, since he does not want all Drury Lane to 
know of his return.” 

**Oh, be sure, Madam, I shall be silent for 
your sake, if not for Mr. Ainsleigh’s. Ill as you 
have treated me, I have still some regard for your 
reputation.” 

** Good Heavens, Sir!” cried Mrs. Hunter, in a 
rage; ‘‘ this is the veriest fooling.” 

** There is a kind of fooling, Madam, by which 
honest men’s hearts are broken.” 

“If the hearts of some folks I know are as 
soft as their heads, they are stuff that a child 
could break, Sir. But, upon my honor, I am 
tired of this nonsense. My kinsman and I have 
business matters to talk of, and I must beg you 
to leave us.” 

**As you please, Madam,” cried this most 
tragic of tragedians; ‘‘ you order me from your 
presence, doubtless, in order that you may com- 
plete the destruction of a newer victim. Co- 
quetry so cruel is a vice of such enormity that I 
scarce wonder you have suffered yourself to be- 
come the town-talk by Sir Everard Lestrange’s 
open pursuit of you.” 

‘* Have a care, Sir!” I cried, with my hand 
upon my sword; ‘‘you have been told that I 
have the honor to be this lady's kinsman. You 
can scarce suppose I shall tamely stand by to 
see her insulted.” 

‘*Oh, for pity’s sake, no quarreling!” ex- 
claimed Margery, grasping me by the arm. 
**Don’t you see this Othello thirsts for your 
blood? Go, Mr. Johnson; Cassio himself was 
not so innocent as this gentleman. Go, Sir, im- 
mediately, if you would ever again be admitted 
to my presence.” 

** Falsest, most cruel of women, I obey!” cried 
the actor. He paused but an instant to defy me 
with a tragic scowl, clapped his hat on his head, 
and flung himself out of the room. 

** Mad!” cried Mrs. Hunter; ‘‘madder than 
Hamlet or Lear, for they at least had cause for 
their lunacy.” 

‘* And has this poor wretch none ?” 

“‘None but a diseased vanity, and a foolish 
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jealousy of one who never favored his addresses 
by so much as a look or a word beyond the com- 
monest friendship. Do not set me down as a co- 
quette, Robert, because that man reproaches me. 
On my honor, he has no right to do so. We 
acted the leading characters together in those 
small country theatres where I learned my trade ; 
and there are some men who can not play Romeo 
to a decent-looking Juliet half a dozen times 
without falling over head and ears in love with 
her. This poor fellow is that kind of foolish, 
impressionable creature, and we played the lovers 
for near three years. In all that time he was 
forever plaguing me to marry him. He has an 
unconscionable estimate of his own talents, and 
sets it down to David Garrick’s envy that he has 
not taken the town by storm ere this. He was 
engaged to play third-rate characters, but some- 
times gets a leading part when our manager is 
out of humor with the public, or disposed for 
idleness at Hampton. And this unlucky Mr. 
Johnson, who will never be better than a Bar- 
tholomew-fair ranter, believes it would be the 
happiest thing for me to become his wife. And 
he will not accept a simple refusal, though I have 
told him a hundred times I shall never marry. 
In plain words, the man is the torment of my 
life. He dogs my footsteps at every turn, and 
if he were not altogether too ridiculous a creat- 
ure, would be a most serious trouble to me.” 

** Let me be the champion to rid you of this 
foolish persecutor, as well as of another, more 
vicious than foolish.” 

** No, Robert, not for worlds would I have you 
harm a hair of that poor creature’s head. You 
do not know what a heart he has, in spite of his 
follies. He is the sole support of two poor sick 
women his sisters, who believe him the noblest 
creature on this earth.” 

“* But even his pursuit may compromise you.” 

**No, Robert, for it is honest, and every body 
knows that. I do not know but that his constant 
affection, and even extravagant admiration and 
respect for me, which in no way depend on my 
success—it was just the same in the days he re- 
grets so much, the time of the booths and the 
sputtering candles—have not served me most 
materially.” 

“‘This poor man bears so good a character, 
you mean, that—that—” I could not finish my 
sentence, looking at her, remembering our child- 
ish days how far more strongly than the injury 
she had been made to do me! 

** You find it hard to say, Robert,” she said, 
with the quickness of perception which was so 
remarkable in her; ‘‘and I thank you for the 
difficulty. I mean, that though my enemy is a 
man of rank and fashion, of place and power, 
and this poor player is a nobody, even among 
us, so lately known as recognized ‘ vagabonds,’ 
not one of my fellows, not one of my associates, 
would believe that he would be a suitor to a wo- 
man such as Sir Everard Lestrange describes 
me.” 

There fell a shadow on the brightness of her 
beauty, and her rose-like cheek paled. I knew 
whence the shadow fell and the pallor arose. If 
Sir Everard had but lied, indeed! 

“ Margery, my dear sister,” I replied, taking 
her hand in mine, ‘‘to me this poor gentleman 
shall be a friend, for the sake of his true appre- 
ciation of you, however baseless, however unrea- 
sonable his hopes. I have known too much of 
the misery of unrequited love myself to deny re- 
spect and pity to the sufferings of another.” 

‘* Evidence, if any were needed, that you have 
not lived much in the world, Robert, or you 
would know that sympathy is vulgar, and com- 
passion quite out of the mode.” 

And this was Margery Hawker, who uttered 
conventional words of wisdom, and recognized 
my ignorance of the world! Why did there come 
across me at that moment so keen and clear a 
vision of the Hauteville woods, of the spreading 
roots of trees o’ergrown with branching ferns, of 
the twittering birds, and bright-eyed scudding 
rabbits ? 

‘* But,” she continued, throwing off the mo- 
mentary preoccupation of her manner, ‘‘I am 
glad you have seen poor Johnson, Robert ; he is 
an injudicious friend, vain, troublesome, and 
quarrelsome, but true; and I am so much at the 
mercy of a world not very merciful to such as I, 
that I must needs prize any friendship. But he 
is gone, and I have still much to hear from you, 
and perhaps something more to tell. It has 
seemed to me like a dream, incredible, that I 
had really seen you last night.” 








DRESS OF A GREENLAND 
BELLE. 


HERE is now very little pure Eskimo blood 

in Danish Greenland; fair hair and blue 
eyes are just about as common as black hair 
and black eyes. Every body, however, dresses 
a la Eskimoiske—man, woman, and child, blonde 
or brunette. ‘The woman’s dress is not at all in- 
elegant, and is much more suited to the climate 
than would be European garments. In the win- 
ter all is fur, but in the summer-time a little 
lighter and more varied raiment is ventured on. 
The round-hooded jacket is made of checked 
calico, tartan silk, or even blue velvet, fur-lined ; 
made rather short, to show the white chemise 
beneath. It would, no doubt, be warmer to have 
it a little longer, but then fashion sways as much 
in Greenland as in Europe; and the Arctic belles 
would rather shiver and catch cold than disobey 
its dictates. Then the trowsers are of seal-skin, 
striped with eider-ducks’ necks, or ornamented 
with little strips of the curious skin-embroidery 
so much affected among these people. ‘The boots 
are the grandest of all the articles of wardrobe, 
and are made of dyed seal-skin leather. Some 
of them have regular ‘‘tops” like a pair of hunt- 
ing-boots, and between the foot of the boot and 
the top is a piece of white calico—often em- 


broidered, so that the general effect of red and 
green boots and calico embroidery, when col- 
lected in a mass on some rocky point, as you sail 
in a Greenland fjord, is sufficiently striking. A 
white, nun-like scarf is sedately folded round the 
neck and over the breast ; and the hair is twisted 
into a top-knot doubled upon itself, and tied with 
a piece of colored ribbon. Now this constant 
pulling up the hair to the top of the crown is apt 
to result in a circlet of baldness. To conceal 
this defect the Greenland coquette, from eight to 
eighty, folds a handkerchief, generally of black 
silk, round her head, finishing off with a fancy 
knot in front. ‘This knot is pinned on, and, like 
our ladies’ chignons, is a hollow sham, lined with 
all sort of rubbish, such as old rags and clippings 
of seal-skins. The color of the ribbon with which 
the knot is tied denotes the condition of life of 
the wearer. When unmarried it is pink, when 
married blue; if a widow in service it is green 
with gold; if a widow at home black; while if 
the damsel has, as is not uncommon in Green- 
land, loved not wisely but too well—to the scan- 
dal of priest and kirke—she is doomed to wear 
one of green. When this custom originated it is 
difficult to say, though it must have been since 
the Danes came to the country; yet, neverthe- 
less, it is religiously obeyed, whether it implies 
honor or disgrace. The description of seal used 
for dress is also of importance, the smooth mot- 
tled Kassigiak (Phoca vitulina) being most high- 
ly valued for this purpose. When a Greenland 
Pyramus would grow in favor with his Thisbe, 
instead of bijouterie, he presents her with what 
she values rather more (albeit she is not insensi- 
ble to the charms of trinkets), a dappled seal-skin 
to make her a pair of—trowsers. 





“MAKING HAY WHILE THE 
SUN SHINES.” 
See illustration on page 476. 
Tue bloom of June is past and over, 
But fragrant is the purple clover, 
And summer’s joyous to the lover 
By night and day: 
And bees are drinking honey-wine 
From scented cups of eglantine— 
And mortals think the weather fine 
For making hay. 


The wandering poet takes his tithe 
Of music from the sweeping scythe, 
Of merry maidens laughing blithe 

In love’s sweet way: 
He mirrors in his magic glass ’ 
The meadows wide, the fallen grass, 
And thus it clearly comes to pass— 

He’s making hay. 


O make your hay while shines the sun! 
For soon the fragrant days are done, 
And eyes and lips of love and fun 
Slide swift away. 
Sweet sings the thrush; the cooing dove 
fs heard in woodlands far above: 
Ah! what’s more sweet than making love 
And making hay? 





USELESS KNOW LEDGE. 


HERE is no name of greater power at the 

present day than that of science ; and it is 
as awkward to say any thing against the preten- 
sions of men of science as it once was to be a 
heretic of a different order. You can not, it is 
true, be burned alive, or put into an inquisition, 
but, which is almost as bad, you can be made to 
look extremely foolish. ‘The men of science re- 
gard you through their spectacles with an air cal- 
culated to strike terror into the boldest heart, if 
you venture to question the advantage of their 
most trifling speculations. Any thing which by 
hook or by crook can be brought under the 
mantle of an ology is a sacred object not to be 
touched by the profane vulgar. A poor say- 
age sees a civilized being, capable of producing 
thunder and supplied with unlimited quantities 
of fire-water, devote himself for years to the pur- 
suit of bugs. ‘This strange creature will live for 
months in a wilderness, and be amply rewarded 
by collecting a boat-load of creeping, crawling 
things, which are not even good to eat. The 
savage thinks-that the white man must be little 
better than an idiot; and the white man, when 
he comes home, writes his book, and holds the 
savage up to the derision of an enlightened pub- 
lic. ‘* Here,” he says in effect, ‘‘ is a poor creat- 
ure so ignorant as to think me a fool for spend- 
ing a month in discovering the Hotonchronontho- 
logus Jonesii—an animal which differs from all 
other Hotonchrononthologi in having two more 
spots on his nose and an extra claw on his hind- 
leg.” Is it so plain that the white man has alto- 
gether the best of the argument? Suppose that 
the beast in question had remained unknown, 
would the human race have been materially the 
worse? Or, to put it more moderately, could not 
the month have been spent to more purpose in 
some other field of labor? Some distinguished 
martyr to science once planted a colony of some 
loathsome insect in his thumb, and heroically 
traveled to Europe with his burden, in the hopes 
of discovering some new facts about the way in 
which the animal laid its eggs. Unluckily, if I 
remember right, the thumb mortified and had to 





be amputated within sight of land; and we have 
ever since been called upon to admire the zeal 
and heroism of the sufferer. I am willing to do 
so, just as I admire St. Simeon Stylites for stand- 
ing for twenty years on a column, and saying his 
prayers 1244 times a day. Only I can not help 
asking, in each case, whether so rare a quality 
of heroism could not have been turned to some 
better account. Zeal is not a commodity of 


which we have such an abundance that we can 
complacently see it running to waste. 
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Riding Habits. 


Ripixe habits are 
mostly made of cloth, 
though lighter materi- 
als, such as serge, reps, 
Trish linen, cashmere, 
piqué, etc., are also used. 
The skirts of the dresses 
are 68 inches long and 
136 inches wide. The 
upper part is laid in a 
wide box-pleat in front, 
and gathered in large 
gathers behind. The 
trowsers belonging to 
riding habits are either 
of double silk, with a 
layer of wadding be- 
tween stitched in large 
diamonds, or of velvet 
lined with silk. The 
pattern from the Bath- 
ing Suit, Fig. 1, Bazar, 
No. 28, may be used for 
these. They are ‘gath- 
ered and bound on the 
bottom. Riding hats are 
mostly of black felt with 
a colored veil, but a lit- 
tle hat or straw beret 
may also be used. 

Fig. 1.—Inisu Linen 
Rivinc Hasir. This 
Irish linen riding dress 
is trimmed with folds of 
the same material and 
is looped high on the 
sides. Cut the skirt of 
the given length and 
width, and the waist 
from the pattern of the 
Black Cloth’ Habit and 
the description given 
therewith. For the front 
of the peplum cut two 
pieces of Irish linen from 
Fig. 42, Supplement. 
For the back of the pep- 
lum cut a straight piece of the material 15 inches 
long and 50 inches wide, which must be sloped 
on the bottom toward the ends till they corre- 
spond to the length of the sides of the front of 
the peplum. 
sides. Now hem the edges of the peplum, with 
the exception of the top, and sew on the folds, 
Gather the back of the upper edge and bind it 
with a belt of Irish linen trimmed with folds. 


Fig. 1.—Iriso Linen Rrprxe Hasir. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 42. 


Fig. 1.—Apron For Girt FROM 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVII., Fig. 31. ~ : 


The pieces are then joined on the | 








ut 


Uhddiaag, OO We 2 


Muslin under-skirt. 
veil. 

Fig. 2.—Buivue Cirotu Ripine Hasir. This 
dark blue cloth riding dress is joined with the 
collar of the same material; the waist is cut out 
in front, and completed by a linen collar and 
chemisette. For making the waist cut of cloth 


Black felt hat with blue 


| and muslin lining from Figs. 37 and 38, Supple- 
| ment, each two pieces, from Fig. 39 one piece ; 


re 


Fig. 2.—Apron For GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XVI., Figs. 26-30. 


after which cut the collar and cuffs from Figs. | button-holes, and take up the darts. 


40 and 41 of cloth and black silk lining. Having 
basted the outside on the lining, face the fronts 
and the under edge as far as 49 with silk, ar- 
range the buttons and button-holes, and take up 
the darts in the fronts. Then join the back, 


| side, and front pieces according to the corre- 


Fig. 2.—Buive Crorn Ripine Hasir. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XTX., Figs, 37-41. 


sponding figures on the pattern, and cord the 
bottom of the waist; the sleeves are cut from 


ji 





Fig. 3.—Apron ror Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS. OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 23-25. 
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the pattern for Fig. 3, 
and joined on the bottom 
with a cuff, which is 
sewed together from 50 
to 51, corded with silk, 
and ornamented with 
buttons as shown by the 
illustration. Set in the 
Sew up the 
seam in the back of the 
collar, after which join 
the double materials on 
the edge, with the ex- 
ception of the front and 
neck, with a silk cord, 
and sew it to the waist 
with a cord. The skirt 
is looped on the right 
side with a silk cord. 
The belt is of the cloth, 
and is fastened with a 
steel buckle. Under- 
skirt with wide flounce. 
Black felt hat with white 


sleev es. 


tulle veil. 
Fig.3.—Briack CLotu 
Ripinec Hast. This 


black cloth dress is join- 
ed with a peplum of the 
same material ; the back 
of the peplum is cut with 
the waist. For making 
the dress cut of cloth 
and muslin lining from 
Figs. 32, and 36, 
Supplement, each two 
pieces, and from Fig. 34 
one piece; the muslin 
lining of the back, how 
ever, only to the waist, 
as the back of the pep- 
lum must be lined with 
silk. From Fig. 35 cut 
two pieces of cloth and 
silk lining. Next lay the 
outside on the lining, 
face the fronts with a 
wide silk facing, ar- 
range the buttons and 
Then join 
the front and side pieces according to the corre- 
sponding figures on the pattern, and the side 
pieces with the back from 32 to 33, Having 
also sewed each front. peplum part with the back 
from 34 to 35 in such a manner that the seams 
lie between the outside and lining, arrange the 
peplum at each side of the middle of the back in 
a double box-pleat, run the outside and lining 


29 
00, 


Fig. 3.—Biack Croru Ripine Hasrr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 32-36. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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together on the front and under edges, and sew 
to the waist. Having sewed up the shoulder 
seams from 37 to 38, cord the neck, and finish 
with small lappets of cloth lined and corded with 
silk. Cover the edges of the lappets with a nar- 
row bias silk strip on the inside. Sew up the 
sleeves from 39 to 40, face the wrists with silk 
and set them into the corded arm-hole bringing 
41 on 41, in doing which they must be held in 
from * to’. Under-skirt of black gros grain, 
trimmed with a wide flounce and a puff of the 
same material. Hat of English .straw, with 
white ostrich feathers and blue veil. 








THE CROQUET LAWN. 


Ir old Watteau had lived but in days ot the present, 
How he would have loved our smooth velvety lawn! 

And. the pictures he’d paint there how mightily pleasant, 
Plow dainty the sketches he there would have drawn ! 


Though for croguet, the game, I have no admiration, 
No man in his senses could ever refuse 

Just to hammer his toes in a quiet flirtation 
With one of these daintily-booted crogueuses. 


There’s the bright eye of Alice sends shafts that will 


rankle, 
The smile of pet Lizzie it comforts and kills; 
And I’m sure that you ne’er saw a neater-turned ankle 
han peeps from ’neath Jennie’s white fanciful frills. 


Now a part of our game I will give you a hint on— 
If you’re thirsty, thanks for something and ice— 
There's a bountiful beaker of boraged Badminton 
In the shade close at hand, and uncommonly nice ! 


Ah! deep draughts from the two-handed, dew-clouded 
chalice, 
With Some one alone is most sweet, ’tis confessed ; 
But ‘tis sweeter than all to drink after sweet Alice, 
And kiss the same silver her pouting lips pressed ! 


As I sit in the shade, when the game is long over— 
Though flirting with Jennie, how funny it is !— 
With dear dimpled Clarrie I’d be a gay “rover” 
If I were not “spoons” on that light-hearted Liz. 


Ah! these maids of the mallet, they shake out their 
tresses— 
While men gather round at their siren-like call— 
As they artfully loop up diaphanous dresses, 
And break stalwart hearts as they’d croguet a ball! 





HISTORICAL WHITEWASHING. 


HILE we grow doubly anxious to investi- 

gate useless matters of fact, we remorse- 
lessly sweep away all the charming fables in 
which we once rejoiced. To say nothing of 
Romulus and Remus, of King Hengist and 
Tiorsa, and of all the pleasant heroes who had 
the one fault, and that fault shared with many 
of the most delightful companions of our school- 
days, of having never existed, we are in real 
danger of losing all our villains. ‘Tiberius and 
Caligula are being changed into amiable mon- 
archs. Richard III. was an excellent uncle, 
who spoiled his nephews instead of smothering 
them. Before long we shall not have a villain 
to quote in a paragraph. Every old hero who 
eut his rivals’ throats, strangled his wives, and 
massacred his subjects, is being converted into a 
likeness of a comfortable, well-dressed citizen, 
with every thisig handsome about him. It does 
them no good, and deprives us of a great deal 
of " armless amusement. When our descend- 
ants have to refer to Robespierre, instead of 
loading him, like our grandfathers, with every 
epithet that indignation and horror could sug- 
gest, they will be obliged to speak of him as 
that amiable, if misguided patriot, whose excel- 
lent intentions sometimes led him into measures 
which, if we only knew what they were, we 
might possibly condemn from our improved 
point of view, but which seem to have been, on 
the whole, in harmony with the moral code of 
the times. For when it is impossible to deny 
that a man has committed crimes, it is always 
open to us to point out that crimes in one cen- 
tury cease to be very criminal in another. What 
with softening down shadows and slurring over 
lights, the clear distinctive history of former 
days, in which every man was a saint or a ruf- 
fian, is being toned down into a monotonous 
record of commonplace people without a single 
deviation from the average standard. Surely it 
is permissible in those days of universal respect- 
ability to regret the change for a moment. If 
Richard did not smother his nephews, he ought 
to have done it—or, at least, he ought to have 
done it just to increase the pleasure with which 
infant minds are initiated into history. 





THE CAPITAL HOUSEKEEPER. 


HE ‘capital housekeeper”—from her own 
point of view, and that of her partial friends 

—is a woman—we beg pardon, a lady—in whose 
household g t, comprehensively, you are 
defied to detect a flaw. _ For the details, she 
would dare her butcher to cut her an inferior 
joint, or her to mix the coffee. She 
**would like to see” the tradesman who would 
venture to doubt the accuracy of her memory as 
to an order; or the servant who should presume 
to dispute it as to a direction or command. She 
is unerring in the correctness of her statistics 
concerning empty bottles, and her calculations 
regarding the contents of the dripping-pan; and 
her recollection is quite beyond being trifled with 
on the subject of missing dusters or broken wine 
glasses. Even by the world in general the ma- 
chinery of her ménage is believed to move upon 
viled wheels; and those hitches which occur in 
less carefully looked-to households are simply 
supposed impossible. People who are not par- 
tial friends, however, and yet intimate enough 
to see more of the process of working than ap- 
pears to the outer world, will unfortunately find 
some drawbacks to the lustre of her character 
and the perfection of her system. It is not 
alone that she is seldom an agreeable woman, or 
an amiable woman, or a comu,only well-informed 








woman, or, as a woman, any thing in fact which 
is charming in the sex, except merely a house- 
keeping woman; but that even in the character 
in which she is believed to excel there is now 
and then a failure of perfection, She sometimes 
meets with a tradesman or a servant who is more 
than her match, and so suffers a discomfiture 
as complete as those which attend less preten- 
tious housewives; or she occasionally overdoes 
some detail of household economy, and has to 
endure the fact of a mortifying result. Not 
that she will admit for a moment want of dis- 
cernment or judgment on her own part; but 
then, unhappily, however blameless she may be 
in her own or her friends’ opinion, when the 
domestic misfortune does occur, it brings much 
more uncomfortableness to every one involved 
than when a similar event takes place in estab- 
lishments not under the control of a ‘‘ capital 
housekeeper ;” for whatever other art she pos- 
sesses she is totally ignorant of the art of mak- 
ing the best of things. Indeed, she quite de- 
spises such a qualification. Things ought-to be 
the best in her opinion, and require no sham or 
make-believe. Human infirmities as well as the 
imperfections of the material world are not, ac- 
cording to her principles, to be tolerated, or, 
worst of all, concealed. Consequently the dis- 
aster, whatever it may be, whether the unex- 
pected and unreasonable intoxication of the 
cook, or the completely unforeseen smoking of 
the chimneys, is put in its worst point of view, 
and no one allowed to be ignorant of or forget 
the smallest item contained in the whole mag- 
nitude of the evil, It may be inferred, then, 
without any great censoriousness, that as the 
‘* capital houseKeeper” is not a woman of very 
expatisive intellect or very kindly disposition, so 
she also has not a very sweet temper; but of 
her temper it must be further observed that it is 
altogether of the aggressive, not of the resistive 
order. That is, while she bullies all who are 
in her power, she never resists those who hold 
any power over her. For this reason she never 
has any matrimonial quarrels; and she and her 
spouse are cited—even by not very partial friends 
—as a most happy couple; the fact being that 
she has no further regard for him but as the 
provider of a house for her to keep; nor he for 
her, except as the useful agent by whose influ- 
ence or authority the stoves are always bright 
and the dinner always brought up at the right 
time. Should she die first, and he finds the 
stoves still bright and the dinner punctual, he 
is not conscious of any loss; and should he pre- 
cede her, her only feeling is anxiety to find out 
whether he has left her the means to be a ‘* cap- 
ital housekeeper” still. The ‘‘ capital house- 
keeper” is, in plain fact, a person whose whole 
principle of action is to get as much out of every 
one, and give as little, as possible. There are 
such people in every sphere of life; and her 
sphere is the household. Acting on this prin- 
ciple, not only the people with whom she comes 
in contact, but God’s gifts of food and raiment 
are not to be received with thankfulness, but 
looked at with suspicion, and treated with ex- 
action, so to speak. If the truth were known 
she considers the sheep and oxen guilty of de- 
frauding her because they have bones; and she 
has a satisfaction beyond that of honest thrift 
and frugality in making things go as far as pos- 
sible, because she feels as though she had com- 
pelled them to give her a profit they were disin- 
clined to give. In her dealings with her fellow- 
creatures she behaves in the same manner. She 
is quick to detect the mistake of a tradesman 
when it is made to his advantage; but conven- 
iently dull if it chance to be to her own profit. 
As for her servants, she tasks them unmerciful- 
ly, cheats them unscrupulously, and scolds them 
incessantly. Any one who has lived in her serv- 
ice can testify to the deterioration in the kitchen 
diet, after the first month has been passed, and 
the victim is supposed to be anxious to qualify 
for a six or twelve months’ character; also to 
the increase of work; the tubful of soiled linen 
which represents the “‘ few fine things” engaged 
for, or the daily pile of needle-work which was 
stipulated for as ‘‘a little plain sewing occasion- 
ally.” By virtue of her creed she is also a very 
idle person. Unlike her who ‘‘worketh will- 
ingly with her hands,” she never assists in the 
multifarious labors she imposes on those who 
serve her, because to do so would be to defraud 
herself of that which she pays for, and as for 
other employments, she never reads, because, 
as she says, she has no time; but really because 
she fears that if she laid her watchfulness over 
the works of others to sleep, in order to do so, 
she may be taken advantage of by the resting 
of her slaves. For the same reason also she 
never practices any of the petty accomplishments 
with which it was thought necessary to adorn 
her, in order that somebody might be deluded 
into giving her a house to keep; or never does 
needle-work ; only in the latter case she is afraid 
also of missing the gratification of screwing down 
the wages of the seamstress or the milliner. Nei- 
ther does she ever help in the teaching of her 
children—if she has any—lest she should not 
get out of their tutors and governesses all the 
profit she is entitled to; and the chances are 
that were we brought into familiar association 
with her—which Heaven defend us from !—we 
should find all her private drawers and presses 
in ‘‘most admired disorder,” strict as she is in 
enforcing tidiness on every one else; because, 
while her suspicion forbids her to employ other 
people to put them to rights, she can scarcely 
bring herself to submit to the imposition of do- 
ing any thing which any body else could be pos- 
sibly foreed to do, And with all this suspicion 
and extortion, with all her cunning and mean- 
ness, with all her vigilance and her severity, 
with all her scolding and watching and exact- 
ing, the ‘‘capital housekeeper” is often beaten 
on her own ground by some kindly, easy-going 
matron who is served well from pure affection 





and gratitude; or by some intelligent, sensible, 
discerning, but placid dame, who sets an exam- 
ple of the steady, useful employment of time, and 
of unobtrusive personal habits of neatness, order, 
punctuality, and economy. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


“Cooxtxe is loving business,” says one of our 
American writers; and in these days of inefficient 
help it need be, or I fear some of us would have little 
heart to struggle through. 

By us I do not mesa the lady of wealth or fashion, 
who is not expected to know any thing about the 
struggling through part, but the great number of 
American women who have their own cooking to do, 
and wish it both well and economically done, 

First in the list of accomplishments I class the 
making of bread—good, sweet, well-baked bread; not 
a hard, unyielding mass, that almost defies the cut- 
ting of the knife and biting of the teeth—the kind one 
sees on many a table; but that which maketh glad 
and satisfieth him who eateth of it, and which any 
housekeeper, with a little care and trouble, will find 
she will always succeed in having. 

For a family 0: four persons I take three quarts of 
sifted flour; put it into an earthen bowl or crock (tin 
makes the bread heavy, and should never be used) ; 
make a hole in the middle of the flour, and into this 
pour one quart of lukewarm milk and watez, one pint 
of the quart being new milk (not skimmed, or it will 
sour), which has previously been boiled and allowed 
to cool; with a large spoon gently mix the flour into 
the milk and water until it is stiff enough to drop 
slowly from the spoon; beat it well but gently for at 
least twenty minutes ; add about two table-spoonfuls 
of salt, free from lumps, and beat well again, taking 
care to leave at least the depth of an inch of flour be- 
tween the sponge and basin; for your sponge must be 
completely incased in flour at the sides, and as far as 
possible at the bottom too: a little practice will soon 
teach any one the knack of stirring the sponge well, 
and at the same time not displacing the flour. It is 
now time to add the yeast, which, if it is “ bakers’,” 
should be about a coffee-cupfal, but if home-made, not 
more than three-fourths full. After the yeast goes in 
beat the sponge very little; a good stirring, to mix it 
well in, is all that is necessary. Cover it well on top 
with flour; place a muslin cloth across the top of the 
bast= : “ward on that, and set it away to rise. In 
summer make cne sponge about ten o’clock, and in 
winter about seven in the evening. The next morn- 
ing your sponge will look lumpy; but stir it well, 
gradually working in the rest of the flour in the basin. 
I prefer taking a spoon at first, instead of putting my 
hands iato it at once, and when it becomes too stiff 
for that, then put your hands to it, working it well 
over and under, first one side and then another of the 
spongy mass (adding more flour if it is inclined to be 
too much sticky), until it seems to have a life of its 
own, and rebel against such treatment. This work- 
ing should take you about an hour, and on it more 
than any thing else depends the quality of your bread. 
Your basin, meanwhile, should be well washed and 
dried, and in it put the dough, which must rise again, 
which will take about three hours; try it, however, 
and if it seems to yield readily to your finger, and 
springs up again, it is time to put it into the baking- 
pans. They must be greased at the bottom and sides. 
Mould the dough into loaves, working it very little— 
only enough to shape it—and in abont twenty minutes 
put it in the oven, which should be of moderate heat 
at first, gradually increasing it until it is hot enough 
to brown it. If the oven is too hot at first it crusts 
the bread at once and hinders its rising. A medium- 
sized loaf requires an hour and a half to bake it; and 
if properly managed, when taken from the oven it 
will be a beautiful golden brown in color, most tempt- 
ing to the sight. 

Gooseberries are now so plenty, and when properly 
done” they furnish such a delicious sauce for winter 
use, any one at all fond of them should prepare at 
least a few jars. When a proper size for cooking, be- 
fore they ripen at all, top and tail them just as you 
would fur stewing; fill the jars as full as they will 
hold with the fruit, and set them in a boiler of cold 
water over a brisk fire. Be careful that the water in 
the boiler comes up nearly to the top of the jars. 
When the water begins to bubble fill them with boil- 
ing water,. lift out, aud seal immediately ; then, when 
cold, set away in a dark place. I atways use Lyman's 
patent, with an elastic band around the top, and a tin 
lid. They are no troubie to take off, and so clean. 
Berries “ put up” in this*manner will keep two or three 
years. When you want to use them cook them in the 
water they were canned in, adding the sugar when 
nearly done; it takes more sugar if it is put in when 
they first commence cooking. A tittle iemon is a great 
improvement both to fresh ones and the canned; it 
seems to remove an acidity sugar does not entirely 
correct. For pies I put the berries in the pie-dish, 
only adding a iittle of the water in the jar to them, 
and putting the sugar on them at first, putting a few 
slices of lemon on top ofall. Rhubarb or pie-plant is 
wonderfully improved by the lemon; it takes away 
the “‘tang” that is peculiar to it. 

For the past few months we have been making tea 
on an entirely different plan from our old one. Allow 
a tea-spoon heaping full and four coffee-cups of cold 
water to every person; put it into a sauce-pan, and 
soon after dinner set it on the stove or range, where 
it will gradually get warm. This causes the leaves to 
expand and draws out all the strength. Just before 
sending to table let it boil up once, and you will have 
in perfection “the cup which cheers but not inebri- 
ates.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Emma D.—Your muslin over dress will look well 
over blue poplin, Trim with tucks and fluted rnffies, 
or with puffs and Valenciennes lace. 

Kaniz H. W.—We can not recommend any hair-dye. 
If your braid does not fade sufficiently of itself, as is 
often the case, you had better get a new one. 

Baron Brisse.—We recommend the following as 
relishing supper dishes. Poulet au Macaroni: Line a 
pork-pie mould or a pie-dish with light paste; cut up 
some cold fowl into small pieces, with a little ham or 
bacon ; boil some macaroni quite tender, and cut it in « 
lengths of about an inch; make a gravy of veal stock 
or milk, thicken it with a little flour; season the meat 
with salt and pepper to taste, and put it all into a 
sauce-pan and simmer it a few minutes, After the 
paste is placed round the mould or dish, fill it with 
dry rice, and bake it. When the plate is sufficiently 
done turn out the rice, and put in a layer of meat and 
a layer of macaroni alternately, until the mould is fall ; 
on the top of all a layer of grated cheese. Turn it out 





on a dish and serve.—Oyster Fritters: Make a stiff bat- 
ter with one or two eggs, according to the quantity re- 
quired ; season to taste with pepper and salt. Prepare 
some oysters as if for sauce, dip each into the batter, 
and fry of a nice brown color, either in very fresh lard 
or butter. Lay them on a clean sieve before the fire 
until every particle of grease has drained trom them, 
and serve them on a hot napkin.—Fricatelles: Mince 
some cold meat (either mutton orpeei) very fine, make 
a paste and roll it out thin; lay the mince thickly upon 
it, and fold the paste over it, taking care to make the 
edges adhere together. Then take a rolling-pin and 
roll the paste smooth ; cut them out with a tin in the 
shape of cutlets, and fry them of a light brown color. 
Serve with a brown gravy. 

Youne Hovusexerrer,—Green currant tarts are a 
nice dessert at this season. Carefully pick over and 
stem a pint of green currants; put them into a sauce- 
pan with very little water, and just scald them; then 
strain them from the water, mash them up with six 
ounces of white sugar, three ounces of fresh butter 
beaten to a cream with the whites of two eggs, and 
a tea-cupful of red currant jelly. Put a rim of very 
light paste round the edge of your tart-dish, lay in 
your fruit, and bake half an hour. 

Geratping.—Make over your white alpaca by cut~ 
ting it down to a short gored dress. Trim the skirt 
with a pleated ruffle, headed by a bias band of the 
same. Your black silk casaque with this will make a 
suit for your village streets. A short sacque of llama 
lace, or a heavily draped lace shawl and a bouffant 
sash of black ribbon, will also be pretty with your 
alpaca as a semi-dress suit. Round hat of sewed 
chip with black velvet rim, black ostrich tuft, and 
June roses. People of wealth do wear llama lace 
over garments, but merely as second-best wrappings 
to save handsome lace, and not for full dress. 

Mrooa.—Handsome black Irish poplin is suitable 
for dressy mourning, and looks as well as a corded 
silk. You can get a light quality intended for sum- 
mer wear for $2 a yard. Put a wide, flatly-pleated 
frill around the skirt. A narrower frill on the coat- 
sleeves, and to form a kind of collarette about the 
neck. Embroidered or tucked ruffies are used on 
pillow-cases. They are put all the way around, and 
the pillow is large and square. 

At.tz.—Your “simple muslin, white with blue fig- 
ure,” should have a gored skirt just escaping the floor, 
trimmed with three straight ruffles. The blouse waist 
has a square Raphael yoke of puffs drawn on a cord, 
A double raffle edges the yoke. The neck is cut in 
the shape of a V, and frilled with Valenciennes lace. 
Coat-sleeves. Wide sash of many loops of blue rib- 
bon or of silk pinked. The skirt pattern in No. 24 
will answer. Use blouse waist pattern in Bazar No. 
26. 

A. G. B—We do not think we have ever recom- 
mended kid gloves at $1 25. If you will look in Ba- 
zar Nos, 12, 14, and 21, where gloves are mentioned 
in the New York Fashions, you will find the lowest 
price quoted is $2.—As we have stated repeatedly, we 
do not buy on commission. Your money will be re- 
turned by mail.—Your very pretty samples are French 
percale, worth 50 cents a yard, and foulard silk such 
as is sold for $1 75. 

J. J.—Gore the front and two side widths of your 
silk, putting three plain widths behind. Use the ex- 
tra breadth for a pinked ruche to begin at the belt 
and sweep down the side widths around the skirt. 

R. D. M.—Yon can get a plain and pretty trousseau 
for $175, exclusive of linen, provided yon make your 
own dresses, As you have a black silk dress do not 
get another at this season of the year. Get fifteen 
yards of black and white checked silk at $2 a yard 
for a short suit, and twelve yards of summer silk at 
$2 50 for a dinner dress with train. These will take 
$60 of your money. If made at home by Bazar pat- 
terns $10 for silk ruches and fringe will cover the ex- 
pense of trimming, making $70 outlay. Your wrap- 
per should be white Victoria lawn, a loose Gabrielle 
with ribbon sash, and trimmed with tucks and ruf- 
fies. The material will cost another $10. As you are 
short and slight why not make a short, jaunty suit of 
white lawn instead of a wrapper? The suit would 
serve for the street as well as for breakfast. A trav- 
eling dress of black and white mohair, sixteen yards, 
at 50 cents, will cost $8. This takes half your money, 
leaving $87-for an English barége, white, with rose- 
colored satin stripes, at $1 25 a yard, and a white 
Swiss for evenings. A chip bonnet or one of black 
lace will answer with any dress. Get a black Nea- 
politan hat for traveling. Consult the New York 
Fashions of back Numbers of the Bazar for detailed 
directions for making your dresses. We have not 
room to be more explicit. 

Jane R.—The wrappers sold for $4 at the furnish- 
ing houses are of striped calico. A cheaper plan is 
to buy ten yards of Lancaster cambric at 20 cents a 
yard, and make a shaped sacque with a flounce from 
the knee down. Get white cambric with hair-line 
stripe of black or brown. Puta double ruffle around 
the coat-sleeves at the wrists and arm-holes, also on 
the pockets. Allow the skirt to merely touch the 
floor. With a linen collar, a knot of ribbon of be- 
coming color at the throat, and a black or brown 
ribbon sash, you will have a neat and inexpensive 
dress for the house. 

“*Goopness Graoious.”—We are told by those who 
have tried it that a good plan to prevent packed under- 
clothing from turning yellow is to have every particle 
of starch washed out, rinsing each article carefully 
that no soap may remain in it, and when perfectly dry, 
folding them away without ironing. Be careful that 
the closet or chest in which they are packed is dry 
and aired occasionally. If there are flannels among 
your clothing put in lumps of gum-camphor to keep 
out moth.—Silk mits are not worn here. Kid and 
thread gloves are used.—The phrase “a girl of the 
period” is applied to worldly-minded young ladies 
with fast manners. It originated in the London Sat- 
urday Review in a carping critique on ladies of the 
fashionable society of to-day compared with the “ fair 
young English girl” of the past.—While it is not “ im- 
proper” to say “‘ Goodness gracious,” it is very inele- 
gant to interlard your conversation with ejaculations. 
All such exclamations as ‘‘ Oh !" “‘ Dear me !” etc., de- 
tract from the strength and beauty of style. 

A Gextiteman.—The newest suits for business are 
Scotch cheviots of light tan-color, gray, or brown. 
The entire suit, coat, vest, and pantaloons, are of 
the same. The short sloped sack-coat is oftener 
made than the English walking-coat. 

Mrs. 8S. W. E.—To make phantom bouquets, macer- 
ate firm and perfect leaves in soft water, in an open 
vessel covered with paper, for six weeks. Then rub 
the loose green matter, thus decomposed, from the 
surface, with the fingers or a soft brush, which wih 
expose to view the fibrous net-work of the leaf. 
Some kinds of leaves require longer maceration ; 
these must be immersed a second time, till the fibres 
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y clean. Press the skeletons between 
the folds of a soft towel till quite dry, then bleach 
them in a jar with a solution of chloride of lime or 
chloride of soda, The latter is better for the more 
delicate, and the former for the coarser leaves. For 
the bleaching fluid mix half a pound of strong chlo- 
ride of lime with three pints of soft cold water, let it 
stand about an hour, skim and use two table-spoon- 
fuls to a pint of water. Double the quantity of chlo- 
ride of soda, Arrange the leaves in the bleaching jar 
with the stems pointing downward, as the bleaching 
begins at the bottom, and the thick parts are thus 
whitened vniformly with the more delicate portions. 
A jar of leaves requires from six to twelve hours for 
bleaching. When entirely white, take them out care- 
fully, immerse them several times in warm water, and 
dry them with a towel or in abook. The seed vessels 
should be prepared separate from the leaves. Arrange 
according to your taste, mounting the leaves that have 
lost their stems on wire or crochet cotton stiffened with 
gum-arabic. 

Vioia.—We know of no lotion that will effectually 
remove freckles.—Oxalic acid, in solution, will take 
ink out of white goods.—When an engagement is 
broken off it is customary for the lady to return the 
engagement-ring.—We have already given numerous 
excellent recipes for lobster and other salads, and can 
not repeat them. 

K. G.—It has been usual to regard Cleopatra as 
belonging to the copper-colored and straight-haired 
Coptic race; and Tennyson, in his “Dream of Fair 
Women,” speaks of her as a queen with swarthy 
cheeks and bold black eyes. It has lately been 
proved, however, that she was of pure Macedonian, 
if not Hellenic, blood, and, therefore, of the most 
beautiful race ever known to the world. We are 
not prepared to assert positively that she was blue- 
eyed and golden-haired, but she was certainly of a 
fairer type than the black-browed Egyptians with 
whom she has been confounded, and may very like- 
ly have been a blonde beauty.—The chatelaine braids 
are heavy, and worn low in the neck, in the manner 
described by our special Paris correspondent. 

A Sunsoriser.—You seem to be the victim of a mor- 
bid sentimentalism. The good sense and honor that 
taught you to suppress an affection for one whom you 
could not marry when you yourself were free ought to 
act with double force now that you are a wife and mo- 
ther, if maternal affection be not strong enough to pre- 
vent you from desolating your home. You accepted 
your present position with your eyes open, and integ- 
rity demands that you should be faithful to the obliga- 
tions you have taken on yourself. Seek happiness in 
duty instead of indiscretion, and you will be rewarded 
by a quiet conscience and the love of your children. 
Insist that your friend shall cease visits wherein you 
see the danger in which your husband trusts you too 
thoroughly to believe; remember that you volunta- 
rily entered into your present relations, and that you 
stand to-day precisely where you did when you first 
assumed them ; and we beg you let no sophistry tempt 
you to take a step which you and all dear to you will 
deplore all your life. 








Beavtirut Womany.—If you would be beau- 
tiful, use Hacan’s Macnovia Bao. 

It gives a pure, blooming complexion and re- 
stores youthful beauty. 

Its effects are gradual, natural, and perfect. 

It removes Redness, Blotches, and Pimples, 
cures ‘T'an, Sunburn, and Freckles, and makes 
a lady of thirty appear but twenty. 

The Macyoria Bato makes the skin smooth 
and pearly, the eye bright and clear, the cheek 
glow with the bloom of youth, and imparts a 
fresh, plump appearance to the countenance. 
No lady need complain of her complexion when 
75 cents will purchase this delightful article. 





The best article to dress hair is Lyon’s Ka- 
THAIRON.—{ Com. } 





PURE AND LUSTROUS AS WHITE 
SATIN 


Are the teeth to which Sozoponrt is daily ap- 
plied. And no wonder—for the Quillay Sapo- 
naria, or Bark of the Chilian Soap-Tree, which 
is one of its components, is used in South Amer- 
ica for removing spots from white silks without 
injuring the fabric. Of all preservatives and an- 
tiseptics it is, according to the famous French 
botanists and chemists, Fleury and Chalard, the 
most potent and the most harmless. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I wave used WHEELER & Wixson’s Machine 
ten years without repairs, not only for family 
sewing, but for all the stitching I could get to do, 
from the heaviest beaver to the finest muslin. 
In six months I made alone on the macninc 
twenty-five coats, seven vests, ten pair of pants, 
twenty-four shirts, and a number of cloaks, etc. 

North East, Pa. Miss L. Harris. 


To remove Morn Patoues, Freox.ss, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Motu anv Frecoxir Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—(Com.] 








Corrine be age the means of the newly-in- 
vented —— Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








7 a) 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLDEN SKIES proclaim the day, 


8 
A A maiden fair, in loose array, 
- eee early birds was heard to say: 
. iow who's to be Queen of May—and June: 
Flor del Santo—W oodworth’s sew perfame." 





BALL BLACK, & Co, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 


RODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &c., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 


CATARRH. 


Bad, loathsome disease. One third of the people 
suffer from Catarrh until Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
and Consumption bring them to the grave. _ 
cians do not understand the complete nor can they 
cure it; but WOLCOTT’S ANNIHILATOR, in pint 
bottles, eradicates this filthy complaint from the con- 
stitution. Sold at all Drug Stores, or six pints sent 
free of express cha: on receipt of $5, or one pint of 
WOLCOTT'S PAIN PAINT, for Pain or Lameness. 
Address R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 








rc CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 
SPOOL COTTON. 
EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 


Well adapted to 
HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 
New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





SPLENDID PRIZE.—The FOURTH OF 
JULY PICNIC, by Lilly M. Spencer, engraved on 
steel in line and stipple; at a cost of over seven thou- 
sand dollars ; size 28 by 35 inches. The most artistic 
large engraving ever done in America. To be given as 
a premium to each subscriber to Demorrst's MonTuiy 
Magazine. Yearly a only $3. Address 
Demorest’s Montuty, No. 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


GENUINE !RISH POPLINS. 


TO LADIES ABOUT VISITING EUROPE THE 
COMING SEASON. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 
80 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
And Founders of the Poplin Trade 
(A.D. 1790), 
Invite Families passing through Dublin to an in - 
tion of their UNRIVALED STOCK of PUREST 
IRISH POPLINS, which, being manufactured spec- 
ially for the HOME TRADE, will be found PECUL- 


IARLY SUPERIOR, and to include goods NOT 
ELSEWHERE TO BE HAD. 








Pending alterations, the business is now carried on at 


47 DAWSON STREET, 
(Near the Shelbourne Hotel). 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
ee and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & C 





Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A,1.—The Fragrant Hair Renewer. 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS I most highly recom- 
mend as the most exquisite Hair Restorer 1 have ever 
used. rs. Joun STEVENSON, 

St. Cloud Hotel, 42d St., N. Y. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE —WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 








james McCREERY & CO., 
Successors to Lake & McCreery, 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On Monday, June 28, opened in their 
LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
SWISS DRESSES AND TUNICS, 


SILK TUNICS FOR CHILDREN, 
: LADIES’ HOOP SKIRTS AND CORSETS. : 
: WEDDING OUTFITS 

AND 
; INFANTS’ WARDROBES $ 
: Constantly on hand, or made to order at the : 
: shortest notice. : 


. 





OOSEY’S Mvsicat Canrnet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte : 
Cuorr's Vauses, compléte.........-...+++++ 50c. 
Sixteen Stanparp Sones ror Lapres’ Voices 5c. 
Bretuoven’s 45 OntarnaL WALTZES......... 50c. 
Compiete Operas For Prano, each......... 50c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. Cata oeuvres Freer. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


have just published : 
THE DODGE CLUB; 


ITALY IN 1859. 


By JAMES DE MILLE, 
Author of ‘Cord and Creese,” &c. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8vo, Paper, 75 CENTs. 





It is full of genuine humor. We can not name any 
thing better calculated to provoke a smile than the 
veracious naebety of the travels of the Dodge Club 
through Italy.—N. Y. Herald. 

One of the livliest, jolliest books for summer read- 
ing.—Boston Advertiser. 

Clever and funny.—Nation. 

Brilliant, eccentric, ing.—Indep 

It is very amusing, overflowing with jollity, with 
‘brilliant flashes” of sobriety now and then, and cap- 
itally illustrated.—Ezaminer and Chronicle. 

Emphatically a jolly book.—New Haven Palladiwm. 

The sketches are of the raciest character, and in- 
clude faithful pictures of social life on the Continent, 
a most amusing sketches. —Jowrnal (St. Johns, 


a. Aon? 








2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of 75 cents. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre- 
pared by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
dissolves easily in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies. At all Druggists, $1 per bottle. 

Depot, HETIL & HARTUNG, Wholesale Druggists, 
390 Pearl Street, New York. 








DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WanrErooms, ; 
No. 881 BROADWAY, N. wt Send for Circular. 








CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 
soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THE FIRST 
appLication, Address, with Sramr, 
Pror, B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 








PIANOS axp ORGANS. } 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS ayp OINTMENT 
are the mother’s true friends. Measles, so very 
fatal to children if improperly managed, can be con- 
trolled by these excellent internal and external reme- 
dies. Sold by every respectable druggist in the world. 














Those Terrible Headaches, generated by 
obstructed secretions, and to which ladies are espe- 
cially subject, can always be relieved, and their recur- 
rence prevented, by the use of Targant’s Errerves- 
OENT SeLtTzER APERIENT. 


PROCURABLE AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Macaztng, One Year...... 
Harper’s Weexkty, 
Harper's Bazar, 


Harper's Maeazine, Harper's Weexty, and Harrer's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrrsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrzxiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrve commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werexry commence with the 

ear. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the MaGazine, Wrekty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. It is not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms ror Anvertisine iv Harper's Pertopicars. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 


$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





G@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bovgnz. 
Cloth, $100. 


A Book for 
Illustrated. 16mo, 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
— University, Evanston. 12mo, Cloth, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
Govu.p Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the —— of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Ronerr B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic ll- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and ite 
Cure; ine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals, By 
WituiaM J. Fiaee. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
Old Testament History. From the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
Witt Surry, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 
dent's New Testament History. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
— By Evwarp J. Woop. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 25. “ 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Wariace, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Designed for Acad- 
emies and High Schools. By Ex1as Loomis, LL.D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
Yale College, and Author of a “Course of Mathe- 
matics.” 12mo, Sheep, $1 50, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected uP to 1868. By W. Pemproxe Fern:nee. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxe Ferrmer. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. S8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


CORD AND CREESE. ~ By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Tllustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 
Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. Part IL., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Krnestey, Author 
of “Hetty,” ‘‘Geoffrey Hamlyn," “ Ravenshoe,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. By the Author of “Mabel’s Prog- 
ress," &c. With Illustrations by C.G. Bush. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 
New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Engravings. 8vo, 75 cents. 
THE NEWCOMES. 162 Engravings. 8vo, 75 cents. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD; Showing who Robbed 
him, who Helped him, and who Passed him by. 
With Portrait of Author and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 
ty Harrer & Broruers will issue immediately 
New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 
by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. LIlustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 
te To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels, 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By Jawrs 
De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FOR HER SAKE. By Frepericxk W. Rostnson, 
Author of “‘Carry’s Confession,” “‘ Poor Humanity,” 
&c. With 30 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 
Ending. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 
With Illustrations. 


8vo, Pa 


By Cnas. Lever 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


re Harerr & Brorners will send any of the above 
booka by mail, postane free, to any part of the United 
| States, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETIZ. 

Satisrizp. —The industri- 
ous old lady who walked 
ail over a town down West, 
with a can in her hand, to 
procure a quart of the milk 
of human kindness, has 
been more successful in get- 
ting a little jam out of the 
door, She got the jam on 
her fingers. 

> - 

A PROTESTANT COW. 

Paddy Murphy and his 
wife Bridget, after many 
years of hard labor in ditch- 
ing and washing, had ac- 
cumulated a sufficiency to 
warrant them in purchas- 
ing a cow (of course they 
had pigs), which they did 
at the firs®opportanity. As 
it was bought of a Protest- 
ant neighbor, Paddy stop- 

don his way home at the 
ouse of the priest, and 
procured a bottle of holy- 
water with which to exor- 
cise the false faith out of 


her. 

“Isn't she a foine creat- 
ure?” asked Pat of the ad- 
miring Bridget. “ Jist hold 
her till I fix the shed.” 

To save the precious fluid 
from harm he took it into 
the house and set it upina 
cupboard until he had “ fix- 
ed” things. Then “he re- 
turned and brought the bot- 
tle back again, and, when 
Bridget was holding the 
rope, proceeded to pour it 
upon her back. 

But poor Paddy had made 
a slight mistake. Standing 
within the same closet was 
a bottle of aqua-fortis that 
had been procured for a far 
different purpose; and as 
it dropped upon the back 
of the poor cow, and the 
hair began to smoke and 
the flesh to burn, she exhib- 
ited decided appearances 





of restlessness. 





Pour on more, Padéy,” 








Nex 


mth 


ih 


[Jury 24, 1869. 





According to the follow- 
ing ‘* Reasons for Shootin 
my Landlord,” by an Triste 
tenant-farmer, Ireland must 
be a capital place for hunt- 
ing that obnoxious sort of 
— styled capitalists, and 

e tenants have law and 
logic all on their side: 


1. Because he is my land- 
lord. 

2. Because I am descend- 
ed from Brian Boru and he 
isn’t, and therefore he must 
be an interloper. 

8. Because my ancestors 
must have owned land 
somewhere in Ireland, and 
this farm is just as likely to 
have been part of the land 
in question as any other. 

Because we disagree 
on the subject of rent—he 
; wanting me to pay it, and 
I declining so to do: to set- 
tle which dispute a bullet 
from behind a hedge is the 
natural and proper reason- 
ing. 

5. Because he is a Prot- 
estant and I am a Catholic. 

6. Because he is a Cath- 
olic and I am a Protestant. 

7. Because no landlord 
has been shot in our part 
of the country for over six 
weeks; and as I am not 
desirous that we should be 
disgraced, he must have his 
turn as well as others, 

8. Because the land is ours, 
if we had our rights; only 
the grinding laws of the ty- 
— Saxon declare it to be 
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8. 

9. Because he has talked 
of raising my rent: a clear 
and undoubted reason for 
his being shot. 

10. Because he has not 
talked of raising my rent; 
which shows he takes no 
interest in the land, and 
therefore does not deserve 
to live to possess it. 








11. Because he has no 


























shouted Bridget, as she 


sons to succeed him; and 
therefore the sooner his 

















race is extinct the better. 











tugged at the rope. 

f “ll give on enough 
now,” quoth Paddy, and he 
empti the bottle. 

Up went the heels of the 
cow, down went her head, 
over went Bridget and a 
half-dozen of the “chil- 
ders,” and away dashed the 
infuriated bovine down the street, to the terror of all 
the mothers and the delight of the dogs. 

Poor Paddy stood for a moment breathless with 
astonishment, then, clapping his hands upon his hips, 
looked sorrowfully, and exclaimed : 

“ Be jabers, Bridget, but isn’t the Protestant strong 
in her—the baste !” 


aeapeonbipnestnatllinietcnlveneeiiieen 
A LAWN LYRIC. 

“Come with a hoop and come with a mall,” 

Roquet and croquet—take two off a ball, 

Kiss it, and miss it, or drive it away— 

That is the game for a morning in May. 


Hit stick and quit stick, and back through a hoop 
Geers of sweet ankles when pretty girls stoop), 

ack ‘em and crack*em, and mind you don't spoon— 
That is the game for a morning in June. 


Finking rebuking, and scoring a stroke, 
Vow, if caught cheating, "twas only in joke, 
Rover in clover the fates to defy— 

That is the game for a morn in July. 


Whop ‘em, and atop ‘em, and send ‘em away, 
Help on your friends if they lie by the way, 
Eye ‘em, and spy ‘em, and take a good aim, 
Laughing and chaffing—and that is the game 
For a morning in August, September, October— 
When the season of croquet is gen'rally ober! 
iqrovennienqnipntiiienereaentininin 
The poem of “ Enoch Arden” has encouraged hun- 
dreds of dead husbands to return and annoy their 
families who would otherwise have kept away. The 
Enoch Arden of real life is usually a scalawag, and 
comes home ragged, dirty, and drunk, 
<> a 
Steam has been defined as a bucket of water in a 
tremendous perspiration. 
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“CHILDREN NEVER SHOULD SEE ANY THING,” ETC. 
Litre One. “Oh, Roses! red Roses! such Beauties! Rub up my Cheeks, please.” 


Mivuier. * Your Cheeks, Pet?” 


LirtLe One. “‘ Yes; same as Blanche and Milly do when they want to look Nice and Pink.” 


One of the old-style ministers who lives in Connect- 
icut recently preached a sermon an hour and twenty 
minutes long. But with kindly consideration for 
modern degeneracy, he had the doxology sung in the 
middle of the sermon, so that those who were tired 
could go home. 

SEN aan Fer we 

“A dreadful little for a shilling,” said a penurious 
fellow to a physician who dealt out an emetic; “can 
you not give any more?” 

Ea cer ae 
FACTS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 

The following answers were sent up in a recent ex- 
amination in a certain public school: 

1. Give an Account of Raleigh.” 

“He was passing throw the forest When Walter 
Terral seeing a dear = by he puled his boe, and the 
arer stuck a tree and glance off and hit Walter Ra- 
leigh throw the head and Walter Terral seeing him 
dead at wonce feld. And a few years afterward a 
man was passing by and found the dy and at once 
called some people and they took the boddy and 
buryed him in Wincester Kerfideral.” 

“2. The Policy of Queen Elizabeth.” 

“Queen Elizabeth was very fond of wriding and 
she did not live long but rained very short time.” — 

“3. The Causes that led to Dissatisfaction with 
Charles the First.” 

“ Becanse they did not like him and he ran aboute 
when his head was cut off.” 

“4. The Principal Battles of the Civil War.” 

“There was the crimmear and the war of the read 
roses and the war of the wite roses.” 

**5, Life of Charles the First.” 

“Charles the I was a very good king. He came to 
the frome 1866 and raind 13 years and he was hated by 
every one and no one loved him and he was executed 


| and he ran aboute when his head was cut off.” 
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EMBARRASSING. 


Nervous Spinster (to wary Old Bachelor). “Oh, Mr. Marigold, I’m so Frightened! May I take 
hold of your Hand while we’re going through this Tunnel?” 





[Blanche and Milly feel rather uncomfortable. 


Not very long ago in the drawing-room of a suburb- 
an hotel sat a stately lady of New York, listening to 
some music and regaling herself with lozenges. 
Young Jones was stopping at the house—a very little 
man who had a pretty good opinion of himself—and 
he had marked the distinguished-looking lady as his 

articular protegée, but she had genteelly repelled 

im. He came into the room ond approached her. 
As he did so one of her lozenges dropped and rolled 
along the carpet. Jones saw it, and after a brief race 
captured it. He brought it to the lady and handed it 
to her. She didn't look at him, but, with a patron- 
izing gesture of her hand, waved him off with, “ Keep 
it, dear, keep it!” He did not feel much larger than 
ordinary men for some time after that. 


ee 


Swa.iowrine an Acre.—An Irish gentleman, resi- 
dent in Canada, was desirous of persuading his sons 
to work as backwoodsmen instead of fritiering away 
their constitutions and money in luxuries and pleas- 
ure; and as Champagne costs something more than 
five shillings a bottle, whenever the old gentleman 
saw his sons raise the sparkling mixture to their lips 
he used humorously to exclaim to them: ‘Ah, my 
boys, there goes an acre of land, trees and all !” 

EIEN EEE ER 


Why is a clear, frosty night like a hot summer day? 
—Because it’s the best time for seeing the grate bare. 
a 
NEW BOOKS. 

Unfounded, a fiction, by the author of Found Dead, a 
novel. 

Crushing a Caterpillar, by the author of Breaking a 
Butterfly. 

Guile, or the Simple of the City, a London romance, 
by the author of Gheel, or the City of the Simple. 

Tommy Dodd, by the author of Doubles or Quits. 









A FACT. 





12. Because he has a large 
family of sons; and there- 
fore it is time they had a 
turn at holding the prop- 
erty. 
18, and last. Because Mr. 
Bright is going to give us 
all the land next year, and 
shooting the landlords off 
will save that good man much trouble in arranging 
the compensation to be paid to them when that time 
comes. 
stinalinbicladh lias 


Some of the English papers are quite as severe as 
Victor Hugo on the House of Peers, judging from the 
questions that they propose for the candidates for 
Life Peerages: 

Did any of your race come over with the Conquer- 
or? Ifso, state whether in the capacity of black-leg, 
crossing-sweeper, shoe-black, steward, or bankrupt. 

Are you prepared, if necessary, to sacrifice your 
patrimony upon the turf, and go to the dogs without 
a stain upon your character? 

What is honor, and how does blue blood secure it to 


‘ou? 
4 Will it be in the least degree affected by your figur- 
ing in a disgraceful case with a French Countess ?— 
having a dozen bailiffs loose about your ancestral 
mansion ’—going into your place in the Peers with 
the tastes of a groom and the intellect of a plow- 


oy? 

Ave you quite aware of your proper position and 
duties in the Lords? That is, are you prepared never 
to enter the Palace of Westminster unless — opin- 
ion forces you into a seat ?—never to pay the remotest 
attention to the vital interests of the nation ’—always 
to bear in mind that you represent nothing but your- 
self?—and ready to stir up the country to a bloody 
revolution rather than part with a tittle of your own 
supposed dignity ? 

It will be seen from a glance at the above that the 
questions have been framed thoroughly in accordance 
with the spirit and necessities of the age. 

a 





It is a great waste of raw materiais to put ten dol- 
lars’ worth of beaver on ten cents’ worth of brains. 
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st AME 7 . “The New York Photos are First-class.” 
stall Ditto. “ Ya'es; but rll Wait till I get to Rome, and hev One Taken by one of the Old Masters.” 




















